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Quentin Durward. By the Author of 
‘ Waverley.” 3 vols. }2mo. Edin- 
burgh, 1823. ; 

¢QuenTIN DURWARD’ was not publish- 
ed in London until the last week’s num- 
ber of the Literary Chronicle was at 
press, and our readers are already aware, 
that we never indulge in those * anti- 
cipatory inspections’ for which some of 
our contemporaries struggle so hard— 
how reputably we say not. One of 
these contemporaries, famous in his 
day and generation for puffing off the 
works of his employers before they were 
published, is quite indignant that he 
should have rivals in this vocation. He 
declares, that they have stolen a march 
on him unfairly; that having got the 
first volume of * Quentin Durward, dis- 
honourably, they have boasted of their 
priority of intelligence.’ We join with 
him in reprehending a system of which 
he set the first example, and we are 
aware, that other critics have frequent- 
ly, of late, pretended to give reviews 
of works of which they had only got 
a few sheets—how obtained must rest 
with themselves; but even if not pro- 
cured surreptitiously, it can do them no 
credit, By laying themselves under 
an obligation to the publisher, they 
sacrifice that critical independence 
which it has ever been our proudest 
boast to maintain. 

We have never thought it a very dif- 
ficult matter to geta copy of the Scottish 
novels before they were published in 
London, but we disdained to resort to 
the artifice. The sheets, while printing, 
are sent out to the United States, and 
may, perhaps, have been intercepted in 
their way. In our first number for the 
present year, we gave a Curious literary 
anecdote connected with this subject ; in 
which the author of the ¢ Pirate’ sup- 
pressed a whole chapter after the sheets 

ad been sent to America, and thus the 

transatlantic edition has a chapter more 
than the British one. 

A more remarkable anecdote, con- 
nected with this system of getting proof 
Sheets, occurred some years ago in 
Edinburgh, when one: of the reviewe s 








got hold of the proof sheets of a chemi- 
cal work, which he lashed most severe- 
ly, and quoted numerous absurd or er- 
roneous passages—passages, however, 
not one of which were to be found in the 
published work, and which had either 
been artfully inserted to ensnare the 
reviewers, or corrected after his attack 
had been made known. 

The rapidity with which the novels 
by the author of * Waverley’ are brought 
out, has tended to create a pretty general 
belief that Sir Walter Scott is not the 
author of the whole of them, though 
every page passes through his hands, 
Some persons think there is a sort of 
regular manufactory, of which Sir Wal- 
ter is only the head ; and we have heard, 
not only the name of the gentleman said 
to be the principal author, but also 
that of the individual through whom 
the MS. is transmitted to Edinburgh. 
That avarice has as large a share in the 
manufacturing of these works as fame, 
is evident, or the author or authors 
would not deluge the public with nine 
or ten volumes every year, at an ex- 
pense of four or five guineas. The great 
difference that exists in the character 
and merit of the Waverley novels, cer- 
tainly affords a very strong ground for 
attributing them to more pens than one ; 
and there is another circumstance which 
may seem tostrengthen the. supposition : 
we allude to the particular anxiety of 
the author, as manifested in his intro- 
ductions, to keep up the belief, that 
they are solely from-the pen of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. We have noticed this on 
former occasions, and we _ observe 
‘Quentin Durward’ prefaced by an 
amusing and well-written introduction, 
the gist of which is, without directl 
avowing it, to make the reader still con- 
sider Sir Walter Scott as ‘ the great un- 
known.’ 

Those who, like us, have gone through 
the forty or fifty volumes of which these 
Scottish novels consist, will not have 
failed to observe, not only that those re- 
lating to Scotland were decidedly the 
best, but that they have, as a whole, 
been gradually lowering in character. 
The author, perhaps, felt, that though 
he had suffered by crossing the Tweed, 
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he might redeem his character a ane 20 
ing the Channel, and that English 
readers would know as little of the an- 
cient usages and localities of France as 
they did of those of Scotland. Hence, 
perhaps, has the author laid the scene 
of his new work, (which comes the near- 
est to his ‘ Ivanhoe’ in its character,) in 
France—the era, that of the 15th cen- 
tury. 

Like most of the Waverley novels, 
the story of ‘Quentin Durward’ is de- 
fective. It is highly dramatic in parti- 
cular scenes, but not as a whole, and 
proves, what Sir Walter Scott has often 
proved, that whatever his genius may 
be, it is not dramatic. It is, however, 
a fine chivalrous romance, with many 
admirably drawn characters, and several 
striking incidents, though somewhat too 
meloedramatic ; the denouement is tame 
and unsatisfactory. 

The novel opens with an able view of 
the state of France, during the latter part 
of the 15th century, and a well-drawn 
character of Louis XI., as well as of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
whose son, heading the great vassals of 
France, levied a powerful army, block- 
aded Paris, fought a battle of doubtful 
event under its very walls, and put the 
French monarchy on the very brink of 
actual destruction. 

It was in those days that the hero of 
the tale, ‘ Quentin Durward,’ a young 
Scotsman, after escaping from a feud 
with the Ogilvies, in which, nearly all 
his kinsmen had perished, repaired to 
France to win honours by his sword. 
Arrived near Plessis les Tours, then the 
royal residence, Quentin encounters the 
king without knowing his rank, and 
ingratiates himself into the favour of the 
monarch. Here he also meets with his 
mother’s brother, Ludovic Leslie, called 
Le Balafré, on account of a scar on his 
face, who was one of the 300 Scottish 
archers of the king’s guard. The mo- 
narch conducts Quentin to an inn, where 
he has a good breakfast, which, as cou- 
veying a picture of the manners of the 
time, we shall leave our author to de- 
scribe :— 

‘There was a pate de Perigord, over 
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which a gastronome would have wished to 
live and die, like Homer’s lotus-eaters, for- 
getful of kin, native country, and all social 
obligations whatsoever. 
mavnificent crust seemed raised like the 
bulwarks of some rich metropolitan city, an 
emblem of the wealth which they are de- 
signed to protect. 
gout, with just that petat point de Vail which 
Gascons love, and Scotchmen do not hate. 
There was, besides, a delicate ham, which 
had once supported a noble wild boar in the 
neighbouring wood of Mountrichart. There 
was the most delicate white bread, made 
mito little round loaves, called boules, 
(whence the bakers took their French name 
of boulangers,) of which the crust was so in- 
viting, that, even with water alone, it would 
have been a delicacy. But the water was 
not alone, for there was a flask of leather 
called bottrine, which contained about a 
quart of exquisite Vin de Beaulne. So many 
gaod things might have created appetite un- 
der the ribs of death. What elfect, then, 
piuist they have produced upol a youngster 
of scarce twenty, who (for the truth must be 
told) had eaten litle for the two last days, 
save the scarcely ripe fruit which chance 
atforded him an opportunity of plucking, 
anda very moderate portion of barley-bread. 
He threw himself upon the ragout, and the 
plate was presently vacant—he attacked 
the mighty pasty, marched deep into the 
howels of the land, and, seasoning his enor- 
> mous meal with an occasional cup of wine, 
returned to the charge again and again, to 
the astonishment of mine host, and the 
amusement of Maitre Pierre.’ 

While at this inn, Quentin sees a 
young lady, who may be considered as 
the heroine of the novel. This is Isa- 
belle Countess of Croye, who had fled 
from the Duke of Burgundy’s court, to 
avoid a repugnant match. She was ac- 
companied by her aunt, Hameline. 
When retired to his apartment, Quen- 
tin hears the young lady sing the follow- 
ing air, the tune of which, the author 
observes, *1s lost for ever—unless Bishop 
happens to find the notes, or some lark 
teaches Stephens to warble the air :’— 
*“ Ah! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange-tlower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark lis lay who trill’d all day, 

Sits hush’d his partner nigh 5 
Breeze, bird, and tlowev, they know the hour, 

But where is County Guy? 

*«* The village-maid steals through the shade, 

Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky ; 

And bigh and low the influence know— 

But where is County Guy ?’’ 

(Jueutin is now introduced to his un- 
cle, Le Balafré, one of that celebrated 
hoady, the Archers of the Scottish Body 
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tuted by Charles VI. Quentin relates to 
his uncle the disasters of his house :— 

‘Without being wantonly cruel, Balafré 
‘was, from habit, indifferent to human life 
!and human suffering; he was profoundly 
| ignorant, greedy of booty, unscrupulous how 
he acquired it, and profuse in expending it 
on the gratification of his own passions. 
The habit of attending exclusively to his 
own wants and interests, had converted him 
into one of the most seltish animals in the 
' world; so that he was seldom able, asthe 
reader may have remarked, to proceed far 
in any subject without considering how it 
applied to himself, or, as it is called, making 
the case his own, though not upon feelings 
connected with the golden rule, but such as 
were very different. To this must be added, 
that the narrow round of his duties and his 
pleasures had gradually circumscribed his 
thoughts, hopes, and wishes, and quenched, 
in agreat measure, the wild spirit of honour, 
and desire of distinction in arms, by which 
he had been once animated. Balatre was, 
in short, a keen soldier, hardened, selfish, 
and narrow-minded; active and bold in the 
discharge of his duty, but acknowledging few 
objects beyond it, excepting the formal ob- 
servance of a careless devotion, relieved by 
an occasional debauch with brother Boni- 
face, his comrade and confessor. Had his 
venius been of a more extended character, 
he would probably have been promoted to 
some important command, for the king, who 
knew every soldier of his body-guard per- 
sonally, reposed much confidence in Bala- 
fré’s courage and fidelity; and besides, the 
Scot had either wisdom or cunning enough 
perfectly to understand, and ably to hamour 
the peculiarities of that sovereign. Still, 
however, his capacity was too much limited 
te admit of his rising to higher rank, and 
though smiled on and favoured by Louis on 
many occasions, Balafré continued a mere 
life-vuards-man,’ 

Quentin, by cutting down a criminal 
just hanged, had got himself into dan- 
ger, from which he is rescued by his 
uncle, who induces him to join the Scot~ 
tish Archers. The Count of Crevecceur 
arrives with a hostile message from the 
Duke of Burgundy, concluding with 
declaring, that the duke renounced all 
fealty and allegiance towards the king, 
proclaiming his majesty false and faith- 
less, and defying him asa prince and 
a man, throwing down his gauntlet as a 
gage. From a declaration of war, our 
author transfers us to a boar hunt, in 
which Quentin saves the king’s life. 

Louis finding that he could not main- 
tain Isabella, Countess of Croye, and 
her aunt, at his court, without hazard- 
ing war with the Duke of Burgundy, re- 
solves on sending them to Liege, under 
the care of Quentin. The king, how- 
ever, does not care much for their 
safety, since he intimates their route to 
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Ardennes, who is in love with Isabella, 


William de la Marck, called the Boar of 
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and in hostility to the Duke of By. 
gundy. Quentin had not proceeded far 
with his charge, when two knights wer, 
seen advancing against them. Quentin 
enquired of his party, only four in nu. 
ber, which of them would be his com. 
rade, to break a lance with these 
lants:— 

‘Two of the men obviously faultered jy 
resolution ; but the third, Bertrand Guyoy 
swore, “ that, cap de diou, were they Knight. 
of King Arthur’s Round Table, he would try 
their mettle, for the honour of Gascony,” * 

‘While he spoke, the two knights, for 
they seemed of no less rank, came up with 
the rear of the party, in which Quentin 
with his sturdy adherent, had by this time 
stationed himself. They were fully ac- 
coutred in excellent armour of polished 
steel, without any device by which they 
could be distinguished. 

‘One of them, as they approached, called 
out to Quentin, “ Sir Squire, give place—we 
come to relieve you of a charge which is 
above your rank and condition, You will 
do well to leave these ladies in our care, 
who are fitter to wait upon them, especially 
as we know that in your’s they are little 
better than captives.” 

«ce ] 


aoe 
Cal- 


n return to your demand, sirs,” re- 


plied Durward, “know, in the first place, 
that [ am discharging the duty imposed up- 
ou me by my present sovereign ; and next, 
that however unworthy I may be, the ladies 
desire to abide under my protection.” 

© Out, sirrah!’’ exclauned one of the 
champions; ‘ will you, a wandering beggar, 
put yourself on terms of resistance against 
belted knights ?” 

‘« They are indeed terms of resistance,” 
said Quentin, ‘ since they oppose your in- 
solent and unlawful aggression; and if 
there be difference of rank between us, 
which as yet I know not, your discourtesy 
has done it away. Draw your sword, or, if 
you will use the lance, take ground for your 
career.” 

‘While the knights turned their horses, 
and rode back to the distance of about a 
hundred and fifty yards, Quentin, looking to 
the ladies, bent low on his saddle-bow, as if 
desiring their favourable regard, and as they 
streamed towards him their kerchiefs, in to- 
ken of encouragement, the two assailants 
had gained the distance necessary for their 
charge. . 

‘Calling to the Gascon to bear himsell 
like a man, Durward put his steed into mo- 
tion; and the four horsemen met in full ca- 
reer in the midst of the evround which ait 
first separated them. ‘The shock was fatal 
to the poor Gascon; for his adversary, aim- 
ing at his face, which was undefended by a 
visor, run him through the eye into the 
brain, so that he fell dead from his horse. 

‘On the other hand, Quentin, though la- 
bouring under the same disadvantage, sway- 
ed himself in the saddle so dexterously, that 
the hostile lance, slightly scratching hnis 
cheek, passed over his right shoulder ; whe 
his own spear, striking his antagouist f 
upon the breast, hurled him to the ground, 
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mped off, to unhelm his fallen 
opponent; but the other knight (who, by 
the way, had never yet spoken), seeing the 
fortune of his companion, dismounted still 
re speedily than Durward, and bestrid- 
‘na his friend, who lay senseless, exclaimed, 
«in the name otf God and St. Martin, 
rgount, good fellow, and vet thee gone with 
chy woman’s ware ! \ entre Saint Gris, 
“vy have caused mischief enough this 


Quentin yu 


ni! 





they 
ante 
morning. ; 
Quentin, however, determined to en- 


cave with him, and stood a fair chance 
of being worsted, when a party of Scot- 
tish archers came to his rescue. The 
parties Quentin and the Gascon had en- 
-seed, were no other than Dunois and 
the Duc d’Orleans, who was enamoured 
of Isabella. Quentin after this affair 
succeeded in conveying his charge safe 
to the palace of Louis of Bourbon, the 
reigning Bishop of Liege. While here 
the castle is attacked by the Boar of 
Ardennes, who gains possession of it. 
Quentin had made a friend of Hermann 
Pavillon, the syndic of Liege, who 
acrees that isabella, between whom and 
Quentina mutual attachment had arisen, 
shall pass as his own daughter. The 
soar of Ardennes having gained pos- 
session of the castle, was sitting down 
to a banquet, when Quentin and the 
Countess Isabella were summoned to 
his presence :— 


‘At the head of the table sat, in the 
bishop’s throne and state, which had been 
hastily brought thither from his great coun- 
cil-chamber, the redoubted Boar of Arden- 
nes himself, well deserving that dreaded 
name, in which he affected to delight, and 
which he did as much as he could think of 
to deserve. His head was unhelmeted, but 
he wore the rest of his ponderous and bright 
armour, which, indeed, he rarely laid aside. 
Over his shoulders hung a strong surcoat, 
made of the dressed skin of a huge wild 
boar, the hoofs being of solid silver, and the 
tusks of the same. The skin of the head 
was so arranged, that, drawn over the 
casque, when the baron was armed, or over 
his bare head, in the fashion of a hood, as 
he often atfected when the helmct was laid 
aside, and as he now wore it, the effect was 
that of a grinning ghastly monster ; and yet 
the countenance which it overshadowed 
scarce required such horrors to improve 
those which were natural to its ordinary ex- 
pression, 

‘The upper part of De la Marck’s face, 
‘s nature had formed it, almost gave the lie 
to his character; for though his hair, when 
Uncovered, resembled the rude and wild 
bristles of the hood he had drawn over it, 
iv an open, high, and manly forehead, 
ee chee ‘8, large, sparkling, light- 
serge — ge a nose hooked, like the 
a nt eagle, promised something Va- 
ane tet yet the effect ot these 
powered by Ne . — was entirety over- 

abits of violence and inso- 
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lence, which, joined to debauchery and in- 
temperance, bad stamped upon the features 
a character inconsistent with the rough gal- 
lantry which they would otherwise have ex- 
hibited. The former had, from habitual in- 
dulgence, swoln the muscles of the cheeks, 
and those around the eyes, in particular the 
latter; evil practices and habits had dimmed 
the eyes themselves, reddened the part ot 
them that should have been white, and given 
the whole face a hideous resemblance of 
the monster, which it was the terrible ba- 
ron’s pleasure to resemble. But from an 
odd sort of contradiction, De la Marck, 
while he assumed in other respects the ap- 
pearance of the wild boar, and even seem- 
ed pleased with the name, yet endeavoured, 
by the length and growth of his beard, to 
conceal the circumstance that had originally 
procured him that denomination. This was 
an unusual thickness and projection of the 
mouth and upper-jaw, which, with the huge 
projecting side-teeth, gave that resemblance 
to the bestial creation, which, joined to the 
delight that De la Marck had in haunting 
the forest so called, originally procured for 
him the name of the Boar of Ardennes. The 
beard, broad, grisly, and uncombed, neither 
concealed the natural horrors of the counte- 
nance, nor dignified its brutal ex pressiom. 

* The soldiers and oificers sat around the 
table, intermixed with the men of Liege, 
some of them of the very lowest descrip- 
tion; among whom Nikkel Blok, the butcher, 
placed near De la Marck himself, was dis- 
tinguished by his tucked up sleeves, which 
displayed arms smeared to the elbows with 
blood, as was the cleaver which lay on the 
table before him.’ 

‘ The preparations for the feast had been 
as disorderly as the quality of the company. 
The whole of the bishop’s plate—nay, even 


that belonged to the church, for the Boar of 
Ardennes regarded not the imputation of 


sacrilege—were mingled with black jacks, 
or huge tankards made of leather, and 
drinking-horns of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion. 

*One circumstance of horror remains to 
be added and accounted for; and we wil- 
lingly leave the rest of the scene to the ima- 
gination of the reader. Amidst the wild li- 
cense assumed by the soldiers of De la 
Marck, one who was excluded from the ta- 
ble (a Lanzknecht, remarkable for his cou- 
rage and for his daring behaviour during the 
storm of the evening),. had impudently 
snatched up a large silver goblet, and car- 
ried it off, declaring it should atone for his 
loss of the share of the feast. The leader 
laughed till his sides shook at a jest so con- 
genial to the character of the company ; 
but when another, less renowned, it would 
seem, for audacity in battle, ventured oa 
using the same freedom, De la Mark in- 
stantly put a check to a jocular practice, 


which would soon have cleared his table of 


all the more valuable decorations,—* Lo ! 
by the spirit of the thunder!” he exclaimed, 
‘those who dare not be men wheti they 
face the enemy, must not pretend to be 
thieves among their triends. What! thou 
trontless dasturd thou—thou who didst wait 
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for opened vate and lowered bridge, when 
Conrade Horst forced his way over moat 
and wall, must ¢hou be malapert?—Knit 
him up to the staunchions of the hall-win- 
dow !—He shall beat time with his feet, 
while we drink a cup to his safe passage to 
the devil.” 

‘The doom was scarce sooner pronounc- 
ed than accomplished; and, in a moment, 
the wretch wrestled out his last agonies, 
suspended from the iron bars. His body 
still hung there when Quentin and the 
others entered the hall, and, intercepting 
the pale moonbeam, threw on the castle- 
floor an uncertain shadow, which dubiously, 
yet fearfully, intimated the nature of the 
substance that produced it.’ 


When the Syndic was introduced lead- 
ing in Isabella, De la Marck demanded 
that she should unveil:— 


‘“Tt is my daughter, noble leader,” 
answered Pavillon; “ and I am to pray 
your forgiveness for her wearing a veil. She 
has a vow for that effect to the three bless- 
ed kings.” 

‘ «T will absolve her of it presently,” said 
De la Marck; “ for here, with one stroke 
of a cleaver, will I consecrate myself Bishop 
of Liege ; and I trust one living bishop 1s 
worth three dead kings.” 

‘There was a shuddering among the 
guests; for the community of Liege, and 
even some of the rude soldiers, reverenced 
the Kings of Cologne, as they were com- 
monly called, though they respected nothing 
else. 

‘« Nay; I mean no treason against their 
defunct majesties,” said De la Marck; 
“only bishop I am determined to he. A 
prince both secular and ecclesiastical, hav- 
ing power to bind and loose, will best suit a 
band of reprobates suchas you, to whom no 
one else would give absolution.—But come 
hither, noble Burgomaster—sit beside me, 
when you shall see me make a vacancy for 
my own preferment.—Bring in our prede- 
cessor in the holy seat,’”’ 

The bishop was then dragged into 
the hall by the brutal soldiery.— 


‘ The scene which followed was short and 
fearful. When the unhappy prelate was 
brought before the footstool of the savage 
leader, although in former life only remark- 
able for his easy and good-natured temper, 
he shewed, in this extremity, a sense of his 
dignity and noble blood, weil becoming the 
high race from which he was descended. 
His look was composed and andismayed : 
his gesture, when the rude hands which 
dragged him forward were unloosed, was 
noble, and at the same time resigned, some- 
what between the bearing of a feudal noble 
and of a Christian martyr; and so much 
was even De la Marck himself staggered by 
the firm demeanour of his prisoner, and re- 
collection of the early benefits he had re- 
ceived from him, that he seemed irresolute, 
cast down his eves, and it was not until he 
had emptied a larze goblet of wine, that, re- 
suming his haughty insolence of look and 
manner, he thus addressed his unfortunate 
captive :— Louis of Bourbon,” said the 
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truculent soldier, drawing hard his breath, 
clenching his hands, setting his teeth, and 
using the other mechanical actions tu rouse 
up and sustain his native ferocity of temper 
—“] sought your friendship, and you re- 
‘ected mine. What would you now give 
that it had been otherwise ?—Nikkel, be 
ready.” 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and 
stealing round behind De la Marck’s chair, 
stood with it uplifted in his bare and sinewy 
arms. 

‘“ Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon,” 
said De la Marck again—‘ What terms 
wilt thou now offer, to escape this danger- 
ous hour?” 

The bishop cast a melancholy but un- 
shaken look upun the grisly satellite, who 
seemed prepared to execute the will of the 
tyrant, and then he said with firmness, 
“Hear me, William de la Marck; and good 
men all, if there be any here who deserve 
that name, hear the only terms I can offer 
to this rufhan.—William de la Marck, thou 
hast stirred up to sedition an imperial city— 
hast assaulted and taken the palace of a 
prince of the holy German empire—slain 
his people—plundered his goods—maltreat- 
ed his person;—for this thou art liable to 
the ban of the empire—hast deserved to be 
declared outlawed and fugitive, landless and 
rightless. Thou hast done more than all 
this. More than mere human laws hast 
thou broken—more than mere human ven- 

eance hast thou deserved ‘Thou hast 
Groken into the sanctuary of the Lord—laid 
welent hands upon a father of the church— 
defiled the house of God with blood and 
rapine, like a sacrilegious robher——” 

*** Hast thou yet done?” said De la 
Marck, fiercely interrupting him, and stamp- 
ing with his foot, 

‘“ No,” answered the prelate, “ for I 
have not yet told thee the terms which you 
demanded to lear from me.” 

‘“ Go on,” said De la Marck; “and let 
the terms please me better than the preface, 
or woe to thy grey head!” And flinging 
himself back in his seat, he grinded his 
teeth, till the foam flew from his lips, as 
from the tusks of the savage aninal whose 
name and spoils be wore. 

‘* Such are thy crimes,” resumed the 
bishop, with calm determination; ‘“ now 
hear the terms, which, asa merciful prince 
and a Christian pes setting aside all per- 
sonal offence, forgiving each peculiar in- 
jury, T condescend to offer, Fling down 
thy leading staff—renounce thy command 
—wubind thy prisoners —restore thy spoil— 
distribute what eise thou hast of goods, to 
relieve those whom thou hast made orphans 
and widows—array thyselt in sackcloth and 
ashes—take a palmer’s statf in thy hand, 
aud goon pilgrimaye to Rome, and we will 
ourselves be intercessors for thee with the 
‘Imperial Chamber, at Ratisbon, for thy life, 
with our holy father, the pope, for thy mise- 
rable soul.” 

* While Louis of Bourlon proposed these 
terins, ina tone as decided as if he still 
occupied his episcopal throne, and as if the 
usurper kneeled a suppliant at his feet, the 








tyrant slowly raised himself in his chair ; the 
amazement with which he was at first filled 
giving way gradually to rage, until, as the 
bishop ceased, he looked to Nikkel Blok, 
and raised his finger, without speaking a 
word. The ruffian struck, as if he had been 
doing his office in the common shainbles, 
and the murdered bishop sunk, without a 
groan, atthe foot of lis own episcopal throne. 
The Liegeois, who were not prepared for so 
horrible a catastrophe, and who had ex- 
pected to hear the conference end in some 
terms of accommodation, started up unani- 
mously, with cries of execration, mingled 
with shouts of vengeance. 

‘But William de la Marck, raising his 
tremendous voice above the tumult, and 
shaking his clenched hand and extended 
arm, shouted aloud, “ How now, ye porkers 
of Liege! ye wallowers in the mud of the 
Maes!—do you dare to mate yourselves 
with the wild boar of Ardennes?—Up, ye 
boar’s brood! (an expression by which he 
himself, and others, often designated his sol- 
diers,) let these Flemish hogs see your 
tusks !” 

‘Every one of his followers started up at 
the command, and, mingled as they were 
among their late allies, prepared too for 
such a surprisal, each had, in an instant, 
his next neighbour by the collar, while his 
right hand brandished a broad dagger, that 
glimmered against lamplight and moonshine. 
Fvery arm was uplifted, but no one struck ; 
for the victims were too much surprised for 
resistance, and it was probably the object of 
De la Marck only to impose terror on his 
civic confederates. 

‘ But the courage of Quentin Durward, 
prompt and alert in resolution beyond his 
years, and stimulated at the moment by all 
that could add energy to his natural shrewd- 
ness and resolution, gave a new turn to the 
scene. Imitating the action of the follow- 
ers of De la Marck, he sprung on Carl 
Eberson, the son of their leader, and mas- 
tering him with ease, held his dirk at the 
boy’s throat, while he exclaimed, “ Is that 
your game? then here I play my part ” 

*“ Hold! hold!” exclaimed De la Marck, 
“itisa jest—a jest!—Think you I would 
injure my good friends aud allies of the city 
of Liege?—Soldiers, unloose your holds; 
sit down; take away the carrion, (giving 
the bishop’s corpse a thrust with his foot,) 
which hath caused this strife among friends, 
and let us drown_unkindness in a fresh ca- 
rouse.” ’ ; 

Quentin and his charge now escaped, 
but their further adventures we must 
leave. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—3+@ > —— 
The Album, No. V. May, 1823. 
WITH a very prepossessing exterior, the 
‘ Album’ combines some more solid qua- 
lities, which will recommend it, if not to 
an extensive, at least to a very respecta- 
ble acquaintance, Its original papers 
are generally good; its gleanings select ; 
and its reviews liberal. The fifth num- 
ber presents considerable variety in the 
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original papers, two or three of which 
are written with a good deal of Vivacity 
and humour; we, however, prefer one 
of its graver subjects, and shall, out of 
compliment to R. B. Sheridan, quote 
a poem written by his son, and which 
has not before been published :— 


STANZAS, 
On the Loss of his Majesty's Ship, Saldanah - 
by the late Thomas Sheridan, Esq, , 
©“ BRITANNIA rules the waves!”’—— 
Heard’ st thou that dreadful roar? 
Hark! "tis bellow’d from the caves 
Where Lough-Swilly’s billow raves, 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore, 


No voice of life was there : 

*Tis the dead that raise that cry ; 

The dead, who rais’d no prayer 

As they sunk in wild despair, 

Chaunt in scorn that boastful air, 
Where they lie. 


«“* Rule Britannia” sung the crew 
When the stout Saldanah sail’d; 
And her colours, as they flew, 
Flung the waiurior-cross to view, 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne’er had fail’d. 


‘ Bright rose the laughing morn, 
(That morn that seal’d her doom ;) 
Dark and sad is her return, 
And the storm-lights faintly burn, 
As they toss upon her stern 

*Mid the gloom. 


‘From the lonely beacon’s height, 

As the watchmen gaz’d around, 

They saw their flashing light 

Drive swift athwart the night ; 

Yet the wind was fair, and right 
To the Sound. 


But no mortal pow’r shall now 
That crew and vessel save— 
They are shrouded as they go 
Ina hurricane of snow, 
And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave. 


‘ There are spirits of the deep 
Who, when the warrant’s given, 
Rise raging from their sleep 

On rock, or mountain-steep, 

Or mid thunder-clouds that keep 


‘High the eddying mists are whirl’d 
As they rear their giant-forms ; 

See! their tempest flag’s unfurl’d,— 
Fierce they sweep the prostrate world, 
And the with’ring lightning ’s hurl’d 


‘ O’er Swilly’s rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep; 
Down, down, with thundering roar, 
The exulting demons pour— 
The Saldanah floats no more 

O’er the deep! 


‘The dreadful hest is past— 
All is silent as the grave ; 
One shriek was first and last— 
Scarce a death-sob drunk the blast, 
As sunk her tow’ring mast 
Beneath the wave. 
‘ “ Britannia rules the waves” — 
O vain and impious boast! 
Go mark, presumptuous slaves, 
Where He, who sinks or saves, 





Round your coast. 











The wrath of heav’n. 


Through the storms. 


Scars the sands, with countless graves, 
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aphical and Historical Sketches 
” Ve Boroughs of East and West 

Y hoe, in the County of Cornwall, By 

THomAS Bonb. 8vo. pp.306. Lon- 

don, 1823. ea. ° 
Tus volume furnishes a striking in- 
stance how rich England ts 1n topogra- 
phical subjects of interest, since Mr. 
Bond has been able to furnish upwards 
of three hundred curious pages on the 
history of two contemptible Cornish bo- 
roughs, whose joint population does not 
exceed 1300 inhabitants. Nature has, 
however, been as bountiful to East and 
West Looe, as the constitution of the 
country 1s indulgent when it permits 
these two fishing hamlets to send four 
members to parliament; while Leeds, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, &c. 
do not send one. The scenery in this 
neighbourhood is highly picturesque. 
East Looe is seated at the foot of a hill 
two hundred feet high, onaregular slope, 
which is occupied in the gardens and 
orchards formed like those on the moun- 
tains of Palestine by ditferent platforms 
raised one above another, and supported 
by stone walls: there orchards and 
gardens have a fine effect in spring and 
summer, particularly just as the apple 
blossom expands itself, 

The pilchard fishery is the staple 
trade of Looe, The pilchards are 
caught in seans, that is, nets of about 
220 fathoms long and fifteen fathoms 
broad. At present, nine of these seans 
are employed by the fishermen of Looe. 


‘Three boats belong to each sean; the 
first and largest boat is called the sean- 
boat, as it carries the sean and seven men. 
The next buat is called the vollier (fol- 
lower, so corrupted, probably; or the 
French voilier), and carries another sean, 
called the tuck-sean, which is about one 
hundred fathoms long, and eighteen deep: 
this boat carries seven men. The third 
boat is called the lurker, and carries three 
or four men, The master-seaner, or chief- 
commander, is usually in this boat. A 
new sean concern, with the boats, &c. 
costs about one thousand pounds. The 
pilchard season usually commences in July, 
and continues for about eight or ten weeks. 
The method of taking them is as follows:— 
the boats, with their seans on board, are put 
to s€a so as to get to their births, as it is 
called, by three or four o’clock in the after- 
ag When they get to their birth or sta- 
r%, at a short distance from the land, and 
a place is free from rocks at bot- 
he the sean-hoat and vollier remain at an- 
ae distance from each other, 
tour hh urker-boat a little way off from 
a ener in all the boats con- 
pr + voking Out to see if any pilchards 
They call op out of the water near them. 
he 7 € Jumping of the fish stoiting. 

1 a few fish are seen so stuiting, a sig- 





nal is given, by waving the hat, that fish are 
seen; upon which the sean-boat and vollier 
geton the spot, and the crew of the sean- 
boat pass, as it is called, the wharp; that is, 
they throw a rope, which is fixed to the end 
of the sean, on board the vollier, and then 
they throw or shoot the sean overboard, 
which, having leaden weights at bottom, 
sinks, and the top is buoyed up by corks. 
The sean-boat, while three men are throw- 
ing the sean overboard, (which is usually ac- 
complished in about eight or ten minutes), 
is rowed, ina circular course, round where 
the fish were seen stoiting; and then they 
arrive again at the vollier, and the spot where 
the fish were seen is inclosed. They then, 
if they find the fish taken, which is known 
by their stoiting in the sean, hem with a 
cord the two ends of the sean together, so 
as to prevent the fish getting out of it; and 
while this is doing, a man is constantly 
plunging down a stone, fastened to a rope, 
to frighten back the fish. This operation is 
called throwing the minnis (probably a cor- 
ruption of menace, as the fish may be said 
to be threatened or menaced with danger if 
they come that way). When the two ends 
of the sean are thus hemmed together, the 
fish are surrounded with a circle of net, and 
yrapes*, fastened with a rope to the sean, 
are let down to keep the sean expanded, 
and in one place, till after the fish are taken 
up. As soon as it grows dark, they begin 
to take up the fish from the sean in the fol- 
lowing manner, which is called tucking the 
sean. The boat with the tuck-sean on 
board passes the wharp of that sean to one 
of the other boats, usually the vollier, or ties 
the end of the wharp to the stop-sean, and 
then throw out orshoot this tuck-sean within 
the stup-sean, and then draw up the same 
to the edge of the water, and dip up the fish 
with baskets into their boats. When the 
boats are filled, if any more fish remain in 
the stop-sean, by successive tuckings, night 
after night, all the fish are taken therefrom. 
When the fishermen conceive they have but 
a small catch, they do not tuck, but draw 
up the stop-sean at once, with all the fish in 
it. Sometimes the fishermen observe the 
fish by colour, as they call it; that is, the 
water appears, upon looking down into it, 
quite red, owing to the great quantity of fish 
below. Indeed, in some parts of Cornwall, 
though not at Looe, men are placed on the 
cliffs from whence this red appearance of 
the water is seen, in order to give the fisher- 
men notice of the place where the fish are 
to be found. This is done by certain signi 

ficant signs and odd gestures of the men en 
shore, and sometimes by hallooing.’ 

Mr. Bond gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the Eddystone lighthouse, wiaich 
though not at Looe is sufficiently near 
it to justify the author in bringing it into 
his history. When this lighthouse was 
destroyed by fire, a quantity of the 
melted lead rushed in atorrent from the 
roof on the head of one of the men who 
was looking up to see the success of the 

* ©A grape, or grapnell, is a small anchors 
generally used for movuring boats.’ 





water thrown up. It fell not only on 
his head but also on his face and should- 
ers; a part of it made its way through 
his shirt collar and very much burnt his. 
neck and shoulder. From this moment 
the man had a violent internal sensation 
and imagined that a quantity of this 
lead had passed down his throat and 
got into his body: this man’s name 
was Henry Hall, and though ninety-four 
years of age, he was of a good constitu- 
tion and remarkably active. 


‘ He had invariably told the surgeon, who 
attended him, (Mr. Spry, now Dr. Spry, of 
Plymouth,) that if he would do any thing 
effectual to his recovery, he must relieve his 
stomach from the lead, which he was sure 
was within him; and this he told, not only 
to Dr. Spry, but those about bim, though in 
a very hoarse voice, ‘The reality of the as- 
sertion seeined, however, then incredible to 
Dr. Spry, who could hardiy suppose it pos- 
sible that any human being could exist after 
having received iuelted lead into the sto- 
mach, much less that he should be able to 
bear rowing through the sea from the rock, 
and also the fatigue and inconvenience, 
from the length of time he was getting on 
shore, before any remedies could be applied. 
The man did not shew any symptoms, how- 
ever, of being either much worse or of amend- 
ment, till the sixth day after the accident, 
when he was thought to be better. Le con- 
stantly took his medicines, and swallowed 
many things, both liquid and solid, till the 
tenth and eleventh days; after which he 
suddenly grew worse; and the twelfth day, 
being seized with cold sweats and spasms, 
he soon after expired. On opening the sto- 
wach, Dr. Spry found therein a sokd piece 
of lead of a flat oval form, which weighed 
seven ounces and five drachms.’ 


At the Guildhall of West Looe there 
are still the remains of acage for scold- 
ing women; but, to the honor of the 
sex or the gallantry of the mayor, it has 
not been used of late years. East Looe 
had a similar cage a few years since, 


‘The oaly instance within memory of its 
ever being used is the fullowing:—Haanah 
Whit and Bessy Niles, two women of fluent 
tongues, having exerted their oratory on 
each other, at list thought it prudent to leave 
the matter in dispute to. be decided by the 
mayor. Away, then, they posted to his 
worship. The first who arrived had scarce 
bevun her tale, when the other bounced in, 
full of rage, and began her's likewise, and 
abuse recommenced with doubled vigour. 
[lis worship (Mr. John Chubb) ordered the 
constables to be called, and each of the 
combatants thought her antagonist was to 
be punished, and the event proved each 
thought right. When the constable arrived, 
his worship pronounced the following com- 
mand tu hiin,—* Take these two women to 
the cage, and there keep them till they bave 
settled their dispute.” They were immedi- 





ately conveyed thither, and, after a few 
hours’ confineinent, becaine as quict aad in- 
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offensive beings as ever breathed ; and were 
then liberated to beg Mr. Mayor's pardon.’ 


The history of Looe, though one of 


the most unassuming works we have 
met with, 1s both curious and interest- 
ing, the style is easy and familiar, and 
it is embellished with some good litho- 
graphic engravings. 

——++ or =—— 


Lillian; a Fairy Tale. By WINTHROP 
MACKWORTH PRAED. 8vo. pp. 25. 
London, 1823. 

‘LILLIAN’ is said by the author to have 

had its origin in a very whimsical cir- 

cumstance, which he relates as the 
source of its merits and the only apology 

for its defects. It appears that at a 

small party at Cambridge some mali- 

cious belles, who, imitating the fair 
dames of old, wished to try the affec- 
tion of their admirers by the difficulties 
they were ready to encounter, endea- 
voured to confound their sonnettering 
friends by setting unintelligible and in- 
explicable subjects for the exercise of 
their poetical talents. Among others, 
the thesis was given out which is the 
motto of § Lillian’ :— 

‘A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart,’ 
~. Mr. Praed, with a gallantry and a 
courage that would have won him any 
lady’s love in the chivalrous ages, took 
up the glove and attempted to explain 
the riddle in the little poem he now 
presents to the public. It is a very 
amusing bagatelle, displaying a good 
deal of humour, and no small degree of 
imagination ; but we cannot say that it 
is a very satisfactory exposition of the 
riddle. The commencement of the first 

canto, describing the dragon, affords a 

very fair specimen of Mr, Praed's easy 


versification :— 

«There was a dragon in Arthur’s time, 

When dragons and griffins were voted “ prime,” 
Of monstrous reputation : 

Up and down, and far and wide, 

He roamed about in his scaly pride ; 

And ever, at morn and even-tide, 

He made suca rivers of blood to run 

As shocked the sight of the blushing sun, 
And deluged half the nation. 

It was a pretty monster too, 

With a crimson head and a body blue, 

And wings of a warm and delicate hue, 
Like the glow ofa deep carnation : 

And the terrible tail that lay bebind, 

Reached out so far as it twisted and twined, 

That a couple of dwarfs, of wondrous strength, 

Bore, when he travelled, its horrible length, 
Like a duke’s at a coronation. 

His mouth had lost one ivory tooth, 

Or the dragon had been, in very sooth, 
No insignificant charmer ; 

And that, alas! he had ruined it, 

When on New-Year’s-Day, in a hungry fit, 

He swallowed a tough and a terrible bit, 
Sir Lobin his brazen armour. 
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Swift and light were his steps on the ground, 
Strong and smooth was his hide around, 
For the weapons which the peasants flung 
Ever unfelt or unheeded rung, 

Arrow and stone and spear, 
As snow o’er Cynthia’s window flits, 
Or raillery of twenty wits 

On a fool’s unshrinking ear. 


‘In many a battle the beast had been, 
Many a blow he had felt and given. 
Sir Digoré came with a menacing mien, 
But he sent Sir Digoré straight to Heaven 5 
Stiff and stour were the arms he wore, 
Huge the sword he was wont to clasp, 
But the sword was little, the armour brittle, 
Locked in the coil of the dragon’s grasp. 
‘ He came on Sir Florice, of Sesseny Land, 
Pretty Sir Florice from over the sea, 
And smashed him all as he stepped on the 
sand, 
Cracking his head like a nut from the tree. 
No one till now had found, I trow, 
Any thing good in the scented youth, 
Who had taken much pains to be rid of his 
brains, 
Before they were sought by the dragon’s 
tooth. 


‘ He came on the Sheriff of Hereford, 
As he sat him down to his Sunday dinner ; 
And the sheriff he spoke but this brief word, 
“St. Francis be good to a corpulent sinner!” 
Fat was he, as a sheriff might be, 
From the crown of his head to the tip of his 
toe 5 
But the sheriff was small, or nothing at all, 
When put in the jaws of the dragon foe. 


‘ He came on the Abbot of Arnondale, 
As he kneeled him down to his morning de- 
votion : 
But the dragon he shuddered, and turned his 
tail 
About, “ with a short uneasy motion.” 
Tron and steel, for an early meal, 
He stomached with ease, or the muse is a 
liar; 
But out of all question, he failed in digestion, 
If ever he ventured to swallow a friar!’ 
—_——-4§ >> —— 


Memorial de Sainte Hélene, Journal of 
the private Life and Conversations o 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By the Count vE Las Casgs, Vol. 
lil. parts v. and vi. 2 vols. 8Svo. 
London, 1823. 

(Concluded from p. 311.) 

Our readers are already so intimately 
acquainted with the general character 
of this work, that it would be a mere 
waste of their time to detain them with 
observation, when they seek only for 
extracts. ‘To these, then, we shall con- 
fine ourselves :— 

‘Madame de Montholon, having asked 
what troops might be accounted the best; 
“those who gain victories, madam,” replied 
the emperor. But,” added he, “ soldiers 
are capricious and inconstant, like you la- 
dies. The best troops were the Carthagi- 
nians under Hannibal; the Romans under 
the Scipios ; the Macedonians under Alex- 
ander; and the Prussians under Frederick.” 
He thought, however, he might safely affirm 
that the French troops were, of all others, 





ne 
those who could most easily be rendered 
the best, and preserved so.’ - 
_ Napoleon speaks favourably of Sj; 
Sidney Smith, who, he says, in Egypt 
evinced a great share of intelligence, 
honour, and integrity.x—The battle of 
Marengo furnishes us with an anecdote, 
which shows, that, in the early period 
of Napoleon’s career, he was a consum- 
mate general :— 

* Desaix, immediately after his arrival at 
Marengo, obtained the command of the re- 
serve. Towards the end of the battle, and 
amidst the greatest apparent disorder, Na- 
poleon came up to him :—“ Well,” said 
Desaix, “affairs are going on very badly, 
the battle islost. I can only secure the res 
treat. Is it not sof’—*“‘ Quite the con- 
trary,” said the first consul ; *‘ to me the re- 
sult of the battle was never for a moment 
doubtful. Those masses which you see in 
disorder on the right and left, are marching 
to form themselves in your rear. The bat- 
tle is gained. Order your column to ad- 
vance: you have but to reap the glory of 
the victory.”’ 

Three curious instances of the caprice 
of fortune, connected with Napoleon’s 
expedition to Egypt, are related by 
him :— 

‘ A corporal, who deserted from one of 
the regiments of the army of Egypt, joined 
the Mamelukes, and was made a Bey. After 
his elevation, he wrote a letter to his former 
general, 

‘A fat suttler’s wife, who had followed 
the French army, became the favourite of 
the Pasha of Jerusalem. She could not 
write, but she sent a messenger with her 
compliments to her old friends, assuring 
them, that she would never forget her coun- 
try, but would always afford protection to 
the French and the Christians. ‘‘ She was,” 
said the emperor, “ the Zaira of the day.”’ 

‘A young peasant-girl of Cape Corso, 
being seized in a fishing-boat by corsairs, 
was conveyed to Barbary, and subsequently 
became the ruling favourite of the King of 
Morocco. The emperor, after some diplo- 
matic communications, caused the brother 
of this young girl to be brought from Corsica 
to Paris, and, after having him suitably fitted 
out, sent him to his sister; but he never af- 
terwards heard of them.’ 

It has been often said, that Napoleon 
was very harsh towards those beneath 
him; perhaps a better refutation of 
such an assertion could not be furnished 
than in the great attachment almost 
every person engaged in his service ma- 
nifested towards him. A pleasing anec- 
dote on this subject is related of M. 
Daru, who was remarkable for his inde- 
fatigable attachment to business :— 


‘On one occasion only was his vigour 
ever known to relax. The emperor called 
him up, after midnight, to write to his dic- 
tation: M. Daru was so completely over- 
come by fatigue, that he scarcely knew what 
he was writing ; at length he could hold out 
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and he fell asleep over his paper. 
After enjoying a sound nap, he awoke, and, 
to his astonishment, perceived the emperor 
iy his side, quietly engaged in writing, ‘I he 
shortness of the candles informed him that 
his slumber had been of tolerable duration. 
While he sat fur a few moments, over- 
whelmed with confusion, his eyes met those 
of the emperor, who said to him: “ well, 
sir, you see I have been doing your work, 
since you would not do it yourself, I sup- 
pose you have eaten a hearty supper, and 
passed a pleasant evening ; but business 
must not be neglected.”—“T pass a plea- 
sant evening, sire!” said M. Daru. “I 
have been for several nights without sleep, 
and closely engaged. Of this your majesty 
now sees the consequence, and [ am ex- 
ceedingly sorry for it.”—‘* Why did you not 
inform me of this?” said the emperor, ‘I 
do not want to kill you. Go to bed, Good 
night, M. Daru.”’ 

There is nothing more amiable in 
Napoleon’s character than his apology 
for his unfortunate predecessor on the 
throne; he said :— 

‘We condemn Louis XVI.: but, inde- 
pendently of his weakness, he was placed in 
peculiar circumstances. He was the first 
monarch on whom the experiment of mo- 
dern principles was tried. His education, 
his innate opinions, led him to believe that 


no longer, 


all that he defended, either openly or secretly, | 


belonged to him of right. There might be 
a.sort of honesty even in his want of faith, 
if [ may be permitted to say so. Ata sub- 
sequent period, the same conduct would 
have been inexcusable, and even reprehen- 
sible. Add to all this, that Louis XVI. had 
every one against him, and ene may form 
an idea of the invumerable ditticulties which 
fate had accumulated on that unhappy 
prince. The misfortunes of the Stuarts, 
which have excited such deep interest, were 
not more severe.” ” 

Las Cases has a good budget of anec- 
dote, of which he relieves himself, by 
introducing them as having been related 


to Napoleon. One of these we quote: 


_ “It was said that a regiment having lost 
its eagle, Napoleon harangued the men on 
the subject, and expressed great indignation 
at the dishonour they had brought upon 
themselves, by suffering their eagle to be 
taken, “ But-we tricked the enemy,” ex- 
claimed a Gascon soldier, “ they have only 
got the staff, for here. is the cuckoo in my 
pocket ;” and he produced the eagle. The 
emperor laughed, and said, “ well, I could 
not venture to atlirm that this circumstance, 
something very like it, did not actually 
take place, My soldiers were very much 
1~ their ease, and made very free with me; 
“iten addressing me familiarly by the pro- 
Noun thou,”’ 
7 Honaparte appears to have been as 
p00¢ a Critic asa general, if we may 
mee by his estimate of the poem of 
harlemagne, by his brother Lucien :— 


much labour, ingenuity, and 


-§ “ How 
Ome,’ 


away upon this book; what a wreck of 
judyment and taste! Here are twenty 
thousand verses, some of which may be 
cood, for aught I know ; but they are desti- 
tute of interest, design, or effect. It might 
have been regarded as a compulsory task, 
had it been written by a professed au- 
thor. Why did. not Lucien, with all his 
good sense, consider that Voltaire, master 
as he was of the French language and the 
art of poetry, failed in a similar attempt, 
though that attempt was made in Paris, in 
the midst of the sanctuary. How could 
Lucien suppose it was possible to write a 
French poem when living at a distance 
from the French capital? How could he 
pretend to introduce a new metre? He has 
written a history in verse, and not an epic 
tome An epic poem should not be the 
listory of a man, but of a passion or an 
event.”’ 
* * 1 4 * 

‘< But what is Charlemagne? What re- 
putation will it gain? It will be buried in 
the dust of libraries, and its author will 
obtain at most a few scanty and perhaps ri- 
diculous notices in biographical dictionaries. 
If Lucien could not resist the temptation of 
scribbling verses, he should have prepared a 
splendid manuscript, embellished with ele- 
gaut desigus and superb binding, with which 
he might now and then have gratified the 
eyes of the ladies, occasionally allowing a 
few quotations from it to creep into publi- 
city; and, finally, he should have left it to 
his heirs with a severe prohibition against 
submitting it to the press. One might then 
have been able to understand his taste.’ 

The return of Bonaparte from Elba is 
one of those events which baffles all cal- 
culation; we know it was so and so; 
but, in after ages, it will seem as much 
of romance as any one of the one thou- 
sand and one Arabian Tales. Count de 
Las Cases gives a very interesting nar- 
rative of this event, but we have only 


room for one anecdote :— 

‘Tt was not until he arrived between 
Mure and Vizille, within five or six leagues 
from Grenoble, and on the fifth day after his 
embarkation, that he met the first battalion. 
The commanding officer refused even to 
hold a parley. ‘The emperor, without hesi- 
tation, advanced alone, and one hundred of 
his grenadiers marched at some distance 
from him, with their arms reversed. ‘The 
sight of Napoleon, his costume, and, in par- 
ticular, his grey military great coat, pro- 
duced a magical effect on the soldiers, and 
they stood motionless. Napoleon went 
Straight up to a veteran, whose arm was co- 
vered with chevrons, and very unceremoni- 
ously seizing him by the whisker, asked bim 
whether he had the heart to fire upon his 
emperor. The soldier, with his eyes moist- 
ened with tears, immediately thrust the 
ramrod into his musket, to show that it was, 
not loaded, and exclaimed, “see, I could 
not have done any harm: our muskets are 
all unloaded.” Cries of vive ’ Empereur ! 
resounded on every side. Napoleon order- 





’ ‘ 
he observed, “have beén- thrown! 


movement to the right, and all marched on 
to Paris.’ 

Another anecdote on the subject we 
quote, and, if true, we do not know any 
circumstance in Napoleon's life that does 
him more honour :— 

‘ On quitting Lyons, the Count d’ Artois, it 
is said, found only one of the guards wil- 
ling to follow him to Paris. The emperor, 
whose heart was so keenly alive to every 
generous sentiment, on hearing of the fide- 
lity of this volunteer, ordered the decora- 
tion of the legion of honour to be presented 
to him.’ 

Poor Count Las Cases, who seems a 
good natured soul, quite chuckles at the 
idea of possessing the saucer belonging 
to a favourite cup of Napoleon’s, which 
reminds us of the man who made some 
money in London, by exhibiting the 
fork belonging to the knife with which 
Peg Nicholson attempted to stab his late 
majesty. , 

Napoleon, who seldom mistook the 
character of the individuals with whom 
he had to deal, pronounced his chief 
surgeon of the army, Baron Larrey, the 
most virtuous man that he had known, 
and the following anecdote, with which 
we conclude, is said to have had a consi- 
derable share in forming such an opinion: 


‘After the battles of Lutzen, Wurchen, 
and Bautzen, the victurious Napoleon sent 
for the surgeon (Larrey), to ascertain, as 
usual, the number of the wounded, and the 
state in which they were. They happened 
to be, on this occasion, very considerably 
more numerous than at other times and in 
other engagements, The emperor was sur- 
prised at this circumstance, and endeavour- 
ed to explain the cause of it. M. Larrey 
thought that, independently of local causes, 
it might be found in the great number of 
soldiers who had fought on that day for the 
first time, and who were, on that account, 
more awkward in their movements, and less 
expert in avoiding danger. The emperor, 
whose mind was extremely ~pre-occupied 
by this affair, was not satisfied with this ex- 
planation, and made inquiries elsewhere. 
As there were, at that moment, several per- 
sons who were heartily tired of war; who 
would have wished for peace on any condi- 
tions; and who would not have been sorry 
to see the emperor compelled to make it, 
whether from the effect of calculation or 
conviction,—the emperor was told, in an- 
swér to his inquiries, that the immense num- 
ber of wounded ought not to be a matter of 
surprise; that the greatest proportion of 
them were wounded in the hand, and they 
had inflicted the wound on themselves, in 
order to be disabled from fighting. ‘The 
einperor was thunderstruck at this informa- 
tion ; he repeated his inqniries, and found 
them attended with the same result: be 
was in a state of despair. ‘“ If it be thus,” 
he exclaimed, “ notwithstanding our suc- 
cess, our situation is hopeless: France will 





ed the battalion to make a semicircular. 


be delivered up detenceless to the barbari- 
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aus.” And turning over in his mind by 


what means he should put a stop to this } 


contagion, he ordered all the wounded of a 
certain description to he put on one side; 
aud named a commission, composed of sur- 
geons, with Larrey at their head, to examine 
their wounds, resolved to punish most se- 
verely those who shou!d be found to have 
been so cowardly as to mutilate themselves. 
M. Larrey, still unwilling to believe in this 
voluntary self-mutilation, which, in his opi- 
nion, was a stain on the honour of the army 
and of the nation, appeared before the em- 
peror to state his opinion once more to him. 
But Napoleon, incensed at his obstinacy, 
which some persons had taken care to mag- 
nify in his eyes, said to him with severity, 
“sir, you will make your observations to 
me ofticially ;—yo and tulfl your duty.” 
‘ Baron Larrey tumediately applied to 
the business, but in a soleinn manner; he 
followed up the most trifling details, and 
therefore proceeded slowly, whilst various 
metives rendered many persons impatient 
to see the issue; and it was known that the 
emperor himself was no less impatient. 
Some persons did not fail to point out to M. 
Larrey the delicate situation in which he 
was placed; but he turned a deaf ear to all 
observations, and remained uumoved. At 
last, after sume days, he went to the em- 
peror, insisting upon being allowed to deli- 
ver his report himself. ‘ Well, sir,” said 
the emperor, “do you still persist in your 
vpinion ?’—* More than that, sire, I am 
come to prove tu your majesty that | was 
right; these brave young men were basely 
calumniated: L have spent a considerable 
time in the strictest investigation, and I have 
not touud one single manyuilty; there is a 
deposition in writing on the individual case of 
every one of those wounded men: bales of 
therm follow me; your majesty may order 
them to be examined.” The emperor looked 
at him with a gloomy expression, and taking 
his report with a kind of emotion, he said, 
“very well, sir, | wili look into it;’ and he 
paced the room with rapid stride, with an 
air of agitation and indecision; at last, 
coming up to Larrey with an open counte- 
nance, he shook bim cordially by the band, 
aud said, with emotion: “farewell, M. 
Lurrey, a sovereign is truly fortunate to have 
to do with such men as you are; you will 
receive my orders.” M. Larrey received 
the saine evening, from Napoleon, his pic- 
ture set in diamouds, 6000 francs in gold, 
aud a pension ou the state of 3000 francs, 
independent, it was said, of every other re- 
ward to which he might be entitled by his 
rank, his seniority, and his future services. 
Such traits are invaluable for history; as 
they exhibit, on the one hand, an honest 
man who does not hesitate to defend truth 
against a sovereign prepossessed and in- 
censed; and because they display, on the 
other, the noble miud of the sovereign in 
the happiness and the gratitude which he 
eXpressed on being undeceived.’ 
We nowclose the fifth and sixth parts 
of the Journal of Las Cases, which 


will be found to sustain their interest 


Shere Afkun, the First Husband of Nour- 
mahal ; a Legend of Hindvoostan. In 
‘two Parts. By J. R. Planche. 8vo. 
pp. 94. London, 1823. 


THe exploits of the ‘ Lion Conqueror,’ 
Shere Afkun, have been rendered fami- 
liar to the public by various authors, 
from Alexander Dow, who translated it 
from the Persian of Ferishta, down to 
the writers of our own times. The tale 
is sufficiently striking for a modern me- 
lodrama, andas Mr. Planche is known to 
possess considerable talents in this line, 
(though some of his pieces are superior 
to melodrames) we almost wonder that 
he has not converted it into a grand 
eastern spectacle rather than a poem. 
With the aid of such scenery as Covent 
Garden Theatre has sometimes afforded 
the productions of this very clever young 
gentleman, Shere Afkun would have 
made a very gorgeous display for an 
Easter Monday. But Mr. Planche has 
not done this, and we certainly ought 
not to quarrel with his taste, since he 
has produced a poem which, though not 
equal in the richness of its imagery to 
those of another bard, who has made 
eastern stories the subject of his pen, 
possesses a considerable degree of poe- 
tic merit. It is at once vigorous and 
animated, chaste and harmonious. The 
following is, we think, a fine picture of 
oriental scenery :— 


‘O beautiful! beautiful! are the cool groves, 

Where now with his darling he passes the 
hours ; 

Not Maya herself, with her boy-god, e’er roves 

By fountains more pure or mid lovelier flow’rs ! 

Here, alleys, which even at noontide are dark, 

The sun-light just seen through the leaves like 
a spark ! 

There, breaks of bright verdure beneath the 
blue sky, 

Where gilded kiosks lift their turrets on high, 

And arbours of gay crimson madhavis twine, 

And roses are blushing, and waterfalls shine 

Through knots of young date-trees, in whose 

plu:ny crests 

The bays: are building their pendulous nests ; 

Here waves the areca—there towers the palm ; 

Here jessamines scatter their showers of balm, 

And the mango hath spread forth its fruit and 

its shade, 

And the mighty banian its own wilderness 

made ; 

And dark pyramidical cypresses springing, 

And broad-leaved chenars, wide their giant 

arms flinging, 

With tamarind, myrtle, and mastic, are seen, 

Contrasting their tints in a contest of green ; 

While the modest mimosa draws back from the 

strife, 

Her delicate branches all trembling with life! 

The rich trumpet-flower is wantoning there, 

The black-stalk’d butea, with blossoms so rare, 

And thousands of others—close planted, the 

lo om 

Of the Persian to rival—a carpet of bloom! 





throuzhout. 


As fair and as fragrant as any that are 
In the gardens of Indra, or famed Chablimay © 


—— 


In the course of the poem two of 
three songs are introduced ; the follow. 
ing of a dancing girl is pretty: 

* Oh, sweet is the gale that blows over the sea 

When the cinnamon groves are in bloom, 

But the breeze that shall waft back my lovertome 

Will be fraught with a richer perfume, 

Oh, I'll fly to his heart—to his lips— 

To be press’d in joy’s exquisite swoon, 

As the fond star Rohini, when past the eclipse, 

Rejoineth her well-beloved moon, 

‘ ° 

Return, then, my darling, and by the clear 

rills, 

Where the blue lotos springs, let us rove: 

Like a sandal-tree rent from its own native 

hills, 

I languish, bereft of my love ! 

To you there are many like me— 

But to me there is no one like you— 

As the moon many groves of sweet night-flow’rs 
may see 

But the night-flow’rs one moon only view "" 


—H4 Dp o—— 

Outlines of a System of Polttical Eco- 
nomy; written with a View to prove 
to Government and the Country, that 
the Cause of the present Agricultural 
Distress ts entirely artificial, and to 
suggest a Plan for the Management of 
the Currency, by which it may be re- 
medied now, and any Recurrence of 
similar Evils be prevented in future. 
- Together with the 4th edition of an 
Essay on the Principles of Banking. 
By T. Joptin. 8vo. London, 1823. 


AMmoNnG the various classes of statesmen 
and authors into which the _politicat 
and literary world is divided, there is 
not, perhaps, one that has laboured 
more, or to less purpose, than the class 
of political economists. Since the time 
of Adam Smith, political economy has 
become a sort of mania, and the press 
has teemed with works on the subject 
as vague and as contradictory as pos- 
sible. It is a misfortune with the po- 
litical economists, as it is with all 
theorists, that they infer results from 
theories, instead of deducing theories 
from results ; nor does the continual evi- 
dence furnished by facts of their theory 
being erroneous lead them to relin- 
quish it. This they say, is a particu- 
lar case, an exception which merely 
proves the general rule, and rather con- 
firms than weakens their argument, Just 
as Mr. Owen deems every defeat at 4 
public meeting a victory, and an.eat- 
nest of the ultimate success of his plan. 

We recollect an old gentleman in the 
country, who was a great commentator 
on Scripture, but particularly on the 
Revelations of St. John. He calculated 
from those mystical numbers mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, the great conflagra~ 
tion of the world, which, according to 
his calculation, ought to have taken 





place in the beginning of the last cen- 
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i 
tury, that is, about a century before he 
lived to discover this great secret. The 
time for the destraction of the world 
-pointed out by the Apocalypse, said he, 
‘; the beginning of the 18th century, 
and when reminded that we had passed 
that period, he would say, ‘it is not for 
ys to enquire into the causes, for which 
‘ydement has been delayed.’ 

The phrenologists are of the same 
class as the political economists~and 
the biblical expounder we have men- 
tioned. One of the professors of .phre- 
nology at Edinburgh, some twelve 
months ago, examined the head of a 
desperate rufian, who was capitally 
convicted for murder, and discovered 
very sagaciously, that the man had none 
of those organs or propensities which 
had distinguished his life. According 
to one organ, he discovered that the cri- 
minal was not fond of women; ‘that,’ 
said the convict, ‘was my worst, my 
most predominant passion ;’ and the dis- 
ciple of Spurzheim was equally accurate 
in examinirg the otherlumps and bumps 
of M‘Coull’s head ; but like a true the- 
ofist, he still maintains the infallibility 
of craniology or phrenology. 

What a subject of discussion has the 
currency been to political economists ; 
how clearly have they proved that paper 
money was the great evil which was 
ruining this country. How often have 
they foretold that a bank note would 
soon not be worth threepence, and that 
to return to cash payments was impos- 
sible. Now, cash payments have ac- 
tually been returned to, and the event 
has excited so little interest, that we 
believe the public would scarcely have 
known of the circumstance, had it not 
been announced to them through the 
newspapers, that Mr. Peel*s bill had 
come into operation, and that any per- 
son might receive gold for every ‘rag’ 
(as notes were called) that he possessed. 

Though we have made these obser- 
vations we are far from despising poli- 
tical economy, which we think might 
be rendered conducive to some good 
purpose, and has even already been of 


; advantage as far as relates to collecting 


facts. In this point Mr. Joplin’s work 
is valuable; and there is a great deal 
of good sense and sound argument in 
~ reasoning on those facts, though we 
y NO means agree with him as to all 
Ns Conclusions. His work is systema- 


ically arranged, and whether his theory 
7 ae Or not, he is evidently as 
®eply versed in the science of which 
© treats, as most of his contempora- 


Tes, while he is less ¢ 
matical, onfident and dog 





The Essay on Banking is excellent, 
and the plan, that of establishing Joint 
Stock Companies in the country, will 
we doubt not, ere long be acted upon. 
The liberality of the age demands that 
monopolies should not exist to the pub- 
lic injury. 

me 4D pe 
The Fall of Constantinople ; a Poem, 

By Davip DouGLas, 8vo. pp. 172. 

London, 1823. 

GrBBon’s description of the great strug- 
cle which led to the subversion of the 
eastern empire is quite as poetical as we 
wish, though we do not see any reason 
why so remarkable an event should re- 
main unsung by Mr. David Douglas, 
or by other authors, The subject is a 
good one, and of public interest at the 
present moment, when a second fall of 
Constantinople is perhaps not very re- 
mote. 

Mr. Douglas has divided his poem 
into three cantos. Inthe first he has 
collected all the preliminaries of action ; 
in the second, he describes the battle ; 
and in the third, he portrays the gloomy 
picture of desolation, and chaunts a la- 
ment over fallen grandeur. In the 
course of his poem he has largely, 
though judiciously, availed himself of 
historical narrative. We are not sure 
that Mr. Douglas is a young man, but 
we do believe him to be a young poet. 
In the first canto he has, we should 
think, exhausted all the italic type 
of his printer in the same way that a 
certain noble lord in Scotland had to 
delay the publication of his work until 
his printer supplied his fount with a new 
supply of the personal pronoun. The 
first canto opens so inauspiciously, that 
did we not deem it our critical duty to 
read the whole poem we should not 
proceed beyond the first page. What, for 
instance, can be less poetical than this: 


‘ Rapid as waves that roll them by ; 
Swift as the flame that climbs the sky, 
(These backward never to return, 

Nor that blue flame again to burn ;) 
Silent as stars their vigil keeping, 
Unfatigued—yet never sleeping ; 
(Chariots paved with liquid light, 
Coursing along the space of night, 
While beaming with them on their road, 
The mandate of their maker, GoD!)’ 

The same feebleness runs through the 
whole poem, and though, here and 
there, we meet with a good passage or 
two, yet we really cannot find a page 
worth quoting; but, as the author, in 


the second canto, says,— 
‘Truth seldom asks for elegance of speech, 
The feeling heart disdains the tongue to teach ;’ 


he, perhaps, calculates on the fidelity 
of his narrative and the interest of the 
subject for success, and not on the poeti- 


cal merit of his work. If so, ’tis well, for 
had he rested his fame on the latter, 
he would certainly have been disap- 
pointed. The notes, some of which are 
original, and others illustrations of the 
poem from good authors, are interest- 
ing, and are, indeed, the best part of the 
work, 
—+ ae 
The Son of Erin, or the Cause of the 
Greeks—a Play in Five Acts, Bya 
Native of Bengal, GEORGE BurcEs, 
A. M. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 124. London, 1823. 


WE see no reason why a native of Ben- 
gal may not get rid of a little of his su- 
perfluous cash by printing, what no one 
will buy much less read, as by any 
other means; or why George Burges, 
A.M., should not have the privilege of 
writing a bad book as well as his neigh- 
bours. And when a gentleman has so 
ingeniously contrived it, that, in 124 
pages, we scarcely meet with one line 
of common sense, we think he has, as 
he asserts in his long preface, ‘ the 
right to be called the founder of a new 
school.’ We allow him his full claim to 
originality of design and execution; but 
when he confesses ‘imitation in one 
particular,’ and says, ‘If I have hit off 
the character of an Irishman, all the 
ey is due to George Colma the 
ounger,’ we differ with him, and con- 

tend that his Irishman is as original as 
any part of his work, or as he himself 
seems to be. George Colman and 
George Burges, A. M. are the very an- 
tipodes in intellect, and we cannot for- 
bear parodying an epigram on the sub- 
ect:— 
; Burges and Colman, O how they sound ! 

A penny and a thousand pound! 

A cock-boat and a man-of-war! 

A glow-worm and a blazing star! 

It appears that Mr. Burges really sent 
his play to one of the larger theatres, 
but that it was returned, as above the 
‘intellect of the audience;’ and, with 
the utmost simplicity, he adds, in a 
note, ‘Of this fact | have been assured 
by the concurrent testimony of all, who 
have seen any part of the play in MS.’ 
Here we agree with Mr. Burges; and, 
whatever we may think of his own in- 
tellect, which we leave him to guess, 
we are sure his play, as he ealls it, 
‘ passes all human understanding.’ The 
‘ Native of Bengal’ was not irritated at 
having his play rejected when he learnt 
the cause, that it was above the intellect 
of the audience, ‘ but,’ says he, ‘I felt 
not a little chagrined at my egregious 
folly, in believing that Englishmen 





‘could understand their own language, 
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and was half disposed to present it to the 
manager in Hindoostanee, with the cer- 
tainty of its becoming a stock play as 
soon as it was fitted for an eye-piece.’ 
How fitted, we shall see by selecting a 
few beauties: and first, elegance :— 

“Counter (Offers his arm to Zoella.) Will 
you do me the honour? Bless me, your lit- 
tle heart goes pit-a-pat.’ 

Pans.— Larry. Mr. Pirate. 

* Counter. Ex-pirate, by your leave, Mr. 
Paddy, as the time of our service has ex- 
pired.’ 

‘ Kalitza. Oh do not leave me, dear Zo- 
ella. 

‘Gerall. Counter, don’t you know that 
look-out-vessels always leave behind them 
the transports they were sailing with,’ 

We shall only quote one other pun, 
in which the author very modestly al- 
ludes to himself and his play :— 

‘Good things, like “ Burges’s sauce,” are 
most taking, when prepared with a pepper’d 
devil:’ 

Byron’s ‘Corsair’ is well known; 
how does it shrink in comparison with 
Mr. Burges’s description of one of those 
daring heroes :— 

“He was the pink of pirates! 
came 

Close toa prize, bis first question was, 

*« Any petticoats on board.” ’ 


Here we will pause; the author has 
got ona ticklish subject, and we will, 
therefore, leave him, resting fully as- 
sured that we have done enough to show 
that the ‘Son of Erin’ is no common 
production, and George Burges, A. M., 
not an every-day author. 

Horeiqn Literature. 
Discours et Melanges Littéraires, §c. 
Discourses and Literary Miscellanies. 

By M. VirntemMAINn, Member of the 

Institute, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 432. 
M. L’ApvocaT, the publisher of the 
present volume, is one of the most en- 
terprizing booksellers of Paris; he is 
the magnus Apollo of translators, For 
him, Byrof and Scott, both in prose 
and verse, have been done into French ; 
the old translation of Shakespeare, by 
Letourneur, brushed up by M. Guigot, 
the chefs d’euvre of foreign theatres, in 
twenty-five volumes, by the most dis- 
tinguished literati, &c. &c, M. L’Advo- 
cat has thus extended the domain of 
French literature, and produced a li- 
brary of works, beautifully printed on 
good paper, in which he has found his 
account. M. Villemain, however, needs 
not the extraneous aid of typographic 
luxury; his reputation is fixed as one of 
the most elegant of modern French 
writers. He is already known to the 
world as author of the Lift of Crom- 
well, to the merits of which, the Quar- 


As sooh as we 


























terly Review has done ample justice. 
His lessons, as Professor of History at 
the Faculty of Letters, attracted all Pa- 
ris. His evlogium on Montaigne and 
Montesquieu had placed him by the side 
of the eloquent Thomas, and prepared 
the way for his reception in the French 
Academy, where his inaugural speech 
nobly justified the suffrages of the aca- 
demicians. He has, in this volume, 
collected his shorter works, and added 
several new articles; it consists of— 

“ulogiuin of Montaigne. 

Essay on the Advantages and Inconveni- 
ences of Criticism. 

Eulogium of Montesquieu. 

Essay on Funeral Orations. 

Discourse delivered in the French Aca- 
demy, 28th June, 1821, by M. Villemain, 
succeeding to M, de Fontanes, 

Discourse delivered on the Reception of 
M. Dacier 

Discourse delivered at the Opening of a 
Course of French Eloquence. 

Historical Essay on Milton, 

On Pascal considered as a Writer. 

Ditto Moralist. 

Notice on Fenelon. 

On Symmachus, 

Such are the principal subjects which 
are discussed, with great ability, in this 
elegant and interesting work, 








@Original. 
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ON CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 


“Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill: 

But of the two, less dangerous is th’ offence 

To tire our patience than mislead our sense.’ 

Pope. 

IN this what may be truly termed 
‘reading age,’ the press teems with a 
heterogeneous mass of literature, at once 
interesting and instructive, while, at the 
same time, there is much of impiety, gross 
indecency, and arrant nonsense, conti- 
nually put forth to the world. At such 
a time, I say, when the ‘ cacoethes scri- 
bend’ rages so violently, and is rather 
fed than kept under by the increasing 
thirst for reading, it cannot be denied, 
that reviews are highly and essentially 
necessary to the forming a correct judg- 
ment of the multifarious books which 
daily present themselves to, and claim 
the sutfrages of a liberal and enlighten- 
ed community. The utility of periodi- 
cal censors is as obvious as their inde- 
pendence is requisite. They should be 
equally free from party-spirit, and un- 
prejudiced by Whig or Tory,—Catholic 
or Protestant. A reviewer should come 
to his task with the same feelings as a 
judge is supposed to do in trying the 
lives or fortunes of his fellow-mortals, 
prepared to condemn or acquit, on the 

















ee 


strength of the evidence adduced, with. 
out any regard to private feelings of 
previous prejudice. 

If the lover of literature, in devotine 
his whole time to the subject, finds jt 
next to impossible to wade through the 
innumerable voluines which daily issue 
from an overloaded press, how impossi- 
ble it is for those whose life is principal- 
ly divided between the wish to learn 
and the cares of business, to do it. To 
such then, it cannot be doubted, reviows 
area great acquisition, by giving a gene- 
ral insight into such works as they have 
not leisure to read, and pointing out thosé 
authors which are most worthy of at- 
tention, Again, was it not for public 
criticism, we should be inundated with 
the visionary theories and nonsensical 
jargon of every adventurer. But cri- 
ticism is not only a check to those who 
possess the qualities necessary for au- 
thors, to keep within the bounds of rea- 
son, butit is also astimulus to the modest 
and deserving, by bestowing on them that 
praise which is their due, and thus en- 
couraging them to persevere. Many 
books of considerable merit, are by this 
means read and admired, which other- 
wise might have mouldered 1n oblivion, 


or at best only have 

¢ Cloth’d spice, lin’d trunks, or glittering ina 
TOW, 

Befring’d the walls of Bedlam or Soho.’ 


It is an established fact, that there is 
no public good without its attendant 
evil; and, perhaps, there is no one thing 
more abused than public criticism, when 
influenced by party, venality, malice, or 
private pique. The party reviewer at- 
tacks without mercy or justice, all who 
are opposed to him in opinion, either 
religious or political. The venal writer 
is but the slave of the party, which is 
either too indolent, or lacks the abilities 
to cry down the opposite faction. 

Some men, either actuated by pride or 
restlessness of disposition, find fault with 
every thing that does not attain the stan- 
dard of perfection ; and even when ex- 
cellence is obtained, it chimes with their 
envious temper to condemn, Many an 
aspiring genius, many a worthy eflort, 
has been withheld from the notice of 
the world by fear of the ribaldry or 
cruelty of criticism; and many, it Is 
to be feared, have had the first buddings 
of merit nipped by the frosts of sarcasm, 
and the cutting winds of unwarrantable 
criticism. Such conduct might grace a 
land of savages, but it is wholly unworthy 
a man of-talent. Far better wouid it 
beseem the man whom Heaven has gifted 
with superior judgment, to take an 1n- 
fant genius by the hand and lead him to 
success. 
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S————_ 

But the most alarming of all evils 
which have crept into public criticism, 
‘that of attacking private characters ; 
not satisfied with decrying the works of 
an author, opposed to them in senti- 
ment or opinion, some critics meanly 
ry into his family concerns, and basely 
undermine the fairest reputations. Thus 


they 
‘ Laugh at the reputations they have torn, 


And hold them dangling at arm’s length in 
scorn.’ ‘ey 
This is the greatest evil, because it is 


the most difficult to guard against ; for 
the public mind, once prejudiced by 
the plausible sophistry and * smooth- 
tongued’ malevolence of a determined 
calumniator, finds it difficult to shake off 
the delusion, by any after statements or 
defence, be they ever so true. 

On the whole, then, I think we may 
fairly infer, that Reviews conducted on 
impartial principles are a benefit to so- 
ciety, but where contaminated by party, 
envy, or other degenerate feelings, they 
area pest which cannot be too much de- 
precated ; for, under such circumstances, 
the world would be much wiser without 
their interference, which perplexes in 
stead of elucidating the subjects on which 
they treat. Iam, &c. J. 8. 

—$— 4p 


NATURE OUTDONE., 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 


In common with almost every one, I 
have this year had to lament the un- 
timely backwardness of the Spring ; 
Winter has exterded his ‘ iron reign,’ 
and so prevented Dame Nature (all- 
bounteous as she is) from sending her 
buds and blossoms among us. 

But, really, we cockneys have but lit- 
tle to regret in our rambles from London 
Bridge to Shoreditch Church, or from 
Whitechapel to Hyde Park Corner, 
thanks to the plastic hands of the arti- 
ficial-Aower makers, and the unbounded 
beneficence of our haberdashers, mil- 
liners, and other shopkeepers, who 
make gay partérres of their windows, 
and so take away the necessity of gar- 
dens altogether. 

The other day, I saw, in one of the 
shops in Burlington Arcade, roses both 
zed and white, such as Nature never 
made, and never can hope to make; so 
large, and so red, and so white, and, in 
short, so every way unlike to Nature’s, 
that it was quite delightful ; along with 
these, were some lifies, finer by far, I 
should Conceive, than those that Solo- 
mon made so much of; myrtles and 
vine-leaves on one hand, enough to 
tempt all the ladies to become Bac- 
Chantes ; and on the other, beaatiful 
Wreaths of nondescripts, enough to 








tempt them all to return shepherdesses ; 
indeed, to judge by some of the fair 
heads you meet, it would not require 
much temptation to induce them, for 
they seem to carry a whole flower-gar- 
den on their bonnets, and look as if 
they belonged to a female horticultural 
society, and their respective bouquets 
were bunches of prize flowers. 

One iady looks as though she affected 
to be Flora, and is loaded with gera- 
niums, pinks, bluebells, and _ hearts- 
ease; another is a would-be Ceres, and 
sports poppies and ripe corn in April; 
and another, Pomona, who is decorated 
with apple and peach blossoms; and 
all this show of nature’s choicest pro- 
ductions is the work of art, and would 
look as divinely in the midst ofa Siberian 
solitude. Who, then, ought to com- 
plain of backward springs, and late sum- 
mers, when they may buy a whole 
bunch of everlasting flowers for six- 
pence; nay, more, when they can buy 
scented artificial blooms even, with their 
native smells !—for some of these cun- 
ning rogues insert certain perfumes in 
their flowers, that would vastly puzzle 
many a rustic. 

Nature is thus out-done by art; the 
first, to be sure, works— 

‘In fields, and woods, and by the fountain’s 
side ;” 
and the last, up in some garret in St. 
Giles’s, probably ; but, then, it must be 
recollected, that the latter enables us to 
anticipate Nature, and to look fmer than 
Nature,—would that I could add, as 
happy. ‘There, I fear, I must stop, and 
cockney as I am, confess, that along 
with our artificial flowers, we have also 
artificial hours, and habits, and plea- 
sures, and wices too often, that are enough 
to make us turn to Nature, and wait her 
good time for sending us what is useful 
and proper, and not force her as we do 


in every way, but to remember, that— 
‘God made the country, and man made the 
town.’ 


J. M. L. CROCKERY, JUN. 


——oero— 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF THE LATE 

QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
A sTrucTURE of considerable elegance 
and of classical architectural taste, has 
been erected by the King of Wirtem- 
berg, to the memory of his late august 
consort, Catherine, Grand Duchess of 
Russia. The site selected for this edi- 
fice is on the summit of the Rothenberg, 
beneath which lies the valley of the 
Neckar, with its beautiful meadows, 


gardens, orchards, and villages, and the 
environs of Stuttgard, Cannstadt, Lud- 
wigsburg, and Esslingen, 


The sides of 





the hill itself are clothed with luxuriant 
vineyards ; while the opposite bank of 
the Neckar presents alternately dark fo- 
rests of fir, and shrubs and vegetation 
of the brightest hues. To the east and 
south the eye catches, in the horizon, 
the chain of the Swabian Alps. To the 
north, wide plains extend themselves as 
far as Heilbronn: and, to the west, the 
view is bounded by rising hills. A 
more varied, extended, and delightful 
landscape cannot easily be conceived ; 
and, in the midst of all these beauties 
of nature, rises the mausoleum. Per- 
haps the character of the edifice 1s not 
altogether sufficiently solemn for its 
destination, but its cheerful aspect ac- 
cords well with the surrounding scenery ; 
and it is, therefore, to be presumed, that, 
in forming his design, the architect was 
influenced by the latter consideration. 
The building is erected on a platform or 
terrace, to which the ascent is by lofty 
fights of steps, Its plan is that of a 
rotunda with four, or, rather, three por- 
ticoes, the fourth being closed up, so as 
to form, internally, a latge semi-circa- 
lar recess. These porticoes are of the 
Ionic order, and have each four columns 
in front. The interior has a Corinthian 
order of the same height as that which 
is employed externally; and, above 
this, rises a dome, richly ornamented 
with caissoons, the simmit of which is 
closed with a sky-light. Sen Hy 
and elegance are the prevailing charac- 
teristics of this edifice, which must be 
allowed to display considerable abilit 
and taste in the architect, M. Salucci, 
although if does not exhibit any striking 
originality. In its details, the Italian 
and Roman styles appear to have been 
adopted rather than the best Grecian 
examples. In the substructute or ctypt, 
forming the vault of the mausoleum, are 
four arched recesses, one of which 1s oc- 
cupied by the satcophagus of the de- 
ceased princess. 


@Oriqinal Poetry. 
EPIGRAMS. 
Sa rs Gripeall to Roger, ‘ My very dear friend 
Tis to you that I always unbuarthen m 
breast.’— 
‘ Pshaw, the phrase has no meaning : its sense, 
prithee mend, 
And say, just for once, “ I unburthen my 
chest.” 








SCOTCH BREWING. 
To make beer from malt is in England the way, 
Except with our brewersj—of them nought I 
say ; 
But in Scotland the folks are so deucedly queer, 
And so wilike to us, that they make malt from 


bear *. 





* In Scotland, malt is made from a grain 
called biggin or bear. 
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THE LOSS. 


Once, prudish Sue I tried to kiss ; 

She frown'd, and took it much amiss, 
Crying ‘ How wond'rous free you're grown! 
—My heart you've lost by this behaviour’”— 
* Well, madam, then I bumbly crave your 
Pardon for this my rude transgression ; 

But still<-forgive ine the confession, 

I'm glad the beart I’ve lost is not my own. 


PPPOE EPPO EFA LPLELLPP ELE LEPE LL PEPE PLOLEOCECECEES 


CARMEN JOCULARE. 
lilustrissimo viro 
A. PRINCE 
Olei Russiani inestimabilis venditori ; 
Qui per multos annos 
aures et occulos populi 
de die in diem 
promulgationibus mirabilibus suis 
delectavit ; 
in honorem ingenii sui, 
et famam ejus in omne cevum 
transmittere, 
hoc Carmen Heroicum joculare 
cum summa humilitate 
dedicatum est. 





ILtustTrRious Prince, than whose no greater 
fame 
Swells the long scroll of fashionable fame ; 
Around whose hallow'd steps, unmov’'d as fate, 
With ceaseiess watch expecting thousands 
wait; 
Forgive the bard who thus unknown presumes 
To strew with flowers the track thy star il- 
lumes ; 
And ‘mid the flame that round thy Nostrum 
_... plays, 
Adds his small pittance to promote the blaze. 


Ye fostering powers who guard this favour’d 
land, 

Where Prince and Russia oil go band in hand, 

If e’er to notes of grateful rapture strung, 

My harp within your hallow’d walls 1 hung; 

Or in your solemn temple's sacred shade, 

One welcome rite of sacrifice I paid ; 

Be near me now, as at your shrine I bend, 

My muse inspire, and all her steps attend. 

Wak'd into new-born day, at number nine, 

In Poland Street, behold the oil divine ; 

Oil such as Juno, queen of heav’n, prepares 

To dress the mighty thunderer’s golden hairs, 

When gods and goddesses, in awful state, 

Throng round his throne, and on his mandate 
wait; 

Or such as Helen o’er her tresses strew'd 

When Paris first the tempting fair-one woo'd ; 

And fir’d with Helen’s hair and Helen’s charms, 

Rous'd all the sons of Greece and Troy to arms : 

Wheree’er she niov’d, her waving ringlets shed 

Ambrosial odours round her bending head, 

And every curl that wanton’d in the wind, 

Breath'd in soft perfumes to enslave mankind. 


Yet long ere Greece or Troy triumphant stood 

The mighty shock of battles and of blood, 

Long ere their turrets rear’d in awe sublime 

Their towering -heads beyond the reach of 
rhyme ; 

Thick locks of hair that flow’d like waving gold, 

Grac’d the broad shoulders of our sires of old; 

And gave to Sampson’s huge Herculean frame 

A strength that nought but treachery could 
tame. 

On these alone the mighty chief rely’d, 

By these alone Philistia’s hosts defy’d, 

By these alone their headlong fury brav'd, 

And tiv'’d secure, unscissar’d and unshav'd. 





Next on the list of long-hair’d chiefs, I come 

To sing of thee, ill-fated Absalom ! 

Where was thy genius, when with deaf’ning 

als 

The hosts of Joab thunder’d at thy heels ; 

And track’d, like blood-hounds, following far 
behind, 

Thy locks tinat floated in the waving wind ? 

On! hadst thou oil’d, as thou wert wont to do, 

Thy bushy curls, and wash'd and comb'd them 
too, 

No envious bough, ambitious of the prize, 

Had held thee dangling between earth and 
Skies, 

The laughing stock of fools, for moths to breed 
on, 

Or, what's as bad, for rooks and crows to feed on. 


But why should we recur to days of yore, 
When modern times beat all that went before ? 
Prince, mighty Prince, out-herods all the quacks 
That come array’d with nostrums at their backs ; 
To him alone such demagogues must yield, 
And beat by Prince run skulking from the field. 
No bald-head now need perish with despair, 
Or mourn, thro’ tedious years, a want of hair ; 
Que single drop of Prince’s Russia oil 
Will give new vigour to the barren soil ; 
Each wither’d root, as if by magic taught, 
Expands and vegetates as quick as thought ; 
New hairs spring up, and flourish more and 
more, 
And grow where hairs have never grown before. 


How many a fair one, to disease a prey, 

Bewails, with tears, her tresses torn away ; 

She little knew, when on ber pillow stretch'd, 

The draughts she swallow’d, or the sighs she 
fetch’d ; 

Heedless of all, how oft she turn’d and toss’d, 

When fever raged, and all to all seem’d lost ; 

Drugs, pills, and bolusses, were all apply’d, 

Fresh doctors fee’d, and every nostrum try’d ; 

And physick'd, starv’d, and blister’d for her 
raving, 

Lo! nothing does but bleeding and close shav- 
ing. 

So said, so done, and, as the fates ordain, 

The doctors set her on her legs again. 

Bled, blister’d, shav’d, her fever flies "tis true, 

But, ah! alas! her golden locks go too; 

And robb’d by barbers and disease to boot, 

She leaves her couch, as bald as any coot. 

Lamenting fair one, dry thy trickling tears, 

The Russia oil will banish all thy fears ; 

For tho’ of every waving curl bereft, 

And not a vestige of one ringlet’s left ; 

Tho’ thy scrap'd scalp appears, expos’d to view, 

As smooth as marble, and as polish’d too, 

Prince, with a touch, will all thy wants supply 

In curls that wave, and locks that never die ; 

In one short moment, o'er thy drooping head 

Shall showers of curls in waving lustre spread, 

And thou, for years to come, with pride enjoy 

A head of hair that nothing can destroy. 


Illustrious Prince, how many a shower of gold 
Were thine, hadst thou but liv’d in days of old; 
When pomp and pride, pomatum and perfume, 
Prey'd on the peers of Athens and of Rome ; 
Hadst thou then liv’d, how many a regal knee 
Had unsolicited bow’d down to thee! 

The sainted matron, with her well-oil’d hair, 
Had made thee, Prince, her own peculiar care ; 
And priests and priestesses, at every shrine, 
Inscrib'd the name of Prince’s oil divine. 
Kings, heroes, chiefs, the demi-gods of old 
Had rear'd to thee huge palaces of gold ; 

All had ador’d, as all have done since, 

And kings and demi-gods been less than Prince. 





| 








How solemn bad each Druid-priest appear'd, 

Had he had thee to dress his head and beard, 

Ere stately, slow, he trod the sacred fane, ~* 

Where mid his fires whole hecatombs were slain. 

Ten thousand throats had gap’d to chaunt fis 
praise, 

Ten thousand more to crown thy brows with 
bays ; 

And Prince at last, amid the general tide, 

Been honour’d more than all the world beside. 


Perhaps, great Prince, the day may yet arrive, 

When Sampson’s race may, like their father, 
thrive, 

When we may see, in spite of fashion’s rules, 

The present taste become a jest for fools ; 

When men, thro’ thee, may be compell’d to 
wear 

Man’s brightest ornament, a head of bair; 

And barbers’ dressing boards, and barbers” 
shops, 

Become a sinking-fund for wigs and crops. 

Enough of praise ;— illustrious Prince, forgive 

The bard, who thus would wish thy oil to live 

Long as the Fates their varied gifts bestow,— 

As long as men have heads of hair to grow; 

Till TEMPUS EDAX RERUM, sweeps away 

All human kind, and men and things decay ; 

Then, when in one wide waste of ruin hurl’d, 

Stars quit their spheres, and tumble world on 
world, 

May some sweet seraph give thy spirit vent, 

And Prince and Russia oil ‘fill up one monu- 
ment!’ STAT NOMINIS UMBRA. 


srine Arts. 


PROPOSED NEW INSTITUTION FOR 

THE FINE ARTS. 
Every lover of the fine arts must re- 
joice to see their progress in this country, 
and that, while several artists form dis- 
tinct galleries of their own works, our 
exhibitions cannot affgrd room for all 
the candidates for publicfavour, Jt may 
be said, and that truly, that room has 
been found for too many in the present 
exhibition at Somerset House; which is 
regretted, less on account of the bad pic- 
tures introduced, than the injustice done 
to many good ones, which are hung in 
places where they cannot be seen toad- 
vantage, and, consequently, are neither 
likely to obtain purchasers, nor to excite 
attention to the artist; for, be it re- 
collected, the exhibitor at Somerset 
House is not compensated by a share 
of the money received—he must not only 
look to the sale, of the pictures exhi- 
bited, but also to the reputation they may 
insure him, and consequently future 
employment. 

We willnot blame the Hanging Com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy altogether, 
though there are jealousies manifested 
which belong not to art; but the 
fact is, that a new institution is wanted, 
not to supersede, or even to rival the 
Royal Academy, which has done much 
good, but as a_ sister exhibition, 














which, by extending the patronage and 
encouragement of the fine arts, must 
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romote their advancement, and yield 
na support to British artists which is 
now wanting. Such an institution, we 
are happy to find, will soon be esta- 
blished, on principles which must en- 
sure it the support of every lover of the 
fine arts; and we feel much pleasure in 
being enabled to announce the prelimi- 
nary steps taken towards its establish- 


wir eenetos and respectable body of 
artists met at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Wednesday evening last, to consider 
the most eligible means of erecting an 
extensive suite of rooms for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of the works of British art- 
ists in every department of art, —paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and en- 
graving,—-when a society was instituted, 
and resolutions passed, declaratory of 
their determination to proceed on broad 
and liberal principles ; their object being 
to give to the rising, as well as to the 
more advanced artists, the means of dis- 
playing their works for sale during the 
season, when the opulent patrons of art 
are usually resident in the metropolis ; 
a desideratum which has long been re- 
quired, and which the limited resources 
of the existing establishments, together 
with the increasing number of profess- 
ors, have rendered indispensable. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
On Monday, the British Gallery 


opened with an exhibition of pictures 
by the old masters, and displayed an 
admirable collection of choice specimens 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 
Dutch schools, as well as a large num- 
ber of the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
which occupy the north room. If there 
is any thing which would make us re- 
gret that so splendid a gallery of foreign 
art should be opened at present, it 1s, 
Jest it should interfere too much with 
those exhibitions of living genius, on 
which artists in some degree exist. But 
we shall, perhaps, be told that the object 
of the British Gallery is to encourage 
the Fine Arts of the present day, not 
merely by furnishing a study for young 
a from the old masters, but also 
y pecuniary encouragement. We are 
aware of this; but whether the funds 
have got low, or from whatever cause 
it 18s, we are assyred that last year 
the directors gave no premiums. On 
other occasions, we think they have 
given premiums in large sums, which 
would have been better divided, but we 
throw this out as a speculative opinion, 
only worthy of the consideration of the 
managers, 

We have already stated, that the gal- 
lery this year presents a very splendid 





collection of pictures, and when we | 


state that it contains some of the best 


of Guido, Morillo, Teniers, Cuyp, Ve- | 


lasquez, Leonardo da Vinci, Jan Steene, 
and a host of the ‘* elder worthies” in 
painting, we need not say any thing more 
of its attractions, One remark we can- 
not avoid making, that is the singular 
contrast presented between the pictures 
of the old masters and those of Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds: while the former are in 
the highest state of preservation, mel- 
lowed and improved rather than injured 
by time, the ravages of the great de- 
stroyer are very palpable on the pictures 
of Sir Joshua, few of whose works are 
likely to reach another century, if the 
decay is as rapid as it has been in the 
last fifty years. 

In this gallery there are not less than 
sixty-four pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Of this great artist it is said 
that he touched nothing which he did 
not adorn. That he was generally most 
felicitous in imparting to his subjects 


no ordinary degree of gracefulness and | 


elegance we are not disposed to deny ; 
still we cannot help thinking that he 
has not unfrequently been unsuccessful. 
No more forcible instance of this can, 
we think, be mentioned than his por- 
trait of Mrs. Robinson, which is among 
the pictures now exhibiting at the Brit- 
ish Gallery: We almost regret that Sir 
Joshua should have transmitted to can- 
vas the features of this celebrated beau- 
ty, so little of either sentiment or perso- 
nal charm has he bestowed upon it. 
As depicted by our imagination, Mrs. R. 
must have been gifted with loveliness 
of superior power, and to all the fasci- 
nations of mind must have added those 
of polished manners and attractive per- 
son: judge then of our mortification at 
finding this idol of our fancy pourtrayed 
with all the insignificance and pertness 
of some pretty milliner. The costume 
is truly frightful ; here we will admit 
that the artist had no common difficul- 
ties to contend with, for a peruke not 
much unlike a bishop’s wig, either in 
complexion or amplitude of dimensions, 
is not the most favourable appendage to 
female beauty. This may or may not 
do justice to its prototype; but where, 
we ask, is there the least semblance of 
those attractions which we feel certain, 
at least would willingly believe, were 
possessed by the original. Thanks to 
our improved taste, such enormities as 
these female periwigs are not likely to 
be repeated. That Sir Joshua was 


doomed to confer immortality on such 
barbarous and extravagant fashions is 
much to be lamented. 


In this instance, 








it seems to have paralized his powers. 
His pictures, at the present exhibition, 
seem, indeed, mostly of that class which 
have gained for him the character of 
being a kind of duchess dowagér of art. 
Even his elegance savours no little of 
the drawing-room of some forty or fifty 
years ago; and has sometimes a pecu- 
liar quaintness that does not greatly con- 
duce to its effect. 
MILAN. 

SEVERAL embellished works have late- 
ly appeared, illustrative of this city and 
its environs. The first of these, enti- 
tled the ‘Curiosities of the City of Mi- 
lan,’ is a small volume containing a plan 
and seventy-two views. This is a very 
neat and convenient little manual, for 
the drawings are cleverly executed, and, 
notwithstanding their small scale, con- 
vey a very adequate idea of the original 
edifices, the character of each being well 
preserved.. With regard to execution 
these plates are remarkably delicate, 
and display much taste. The next work 
consists of eighteen views of the most 
remarkable public buildings at Milan, 
engraved in aquatinta by Gandellini.— 
The third publication contains thirty 
coloured aquatinta plates of the vari- 
ous costumes of Milan. In the back 
ground of each figure there is a view of 
some building or striking feature of the 
city. But a work of far superior charac- 
ter to any of the preceding, is that edited 
by Signor Adda, consisting of outline 
views with descriptive letter-press, in 
which latter not only great diligence 
but much taste and intelligence are dis- 
played. This is, indeed, a work that 
will satisfy the most fastidious in all 
that regards either accuracy or elegance 
of delineation. The details with which 
we are here presented by the artist Rupp, 
of the Duomo or Cathedral are exqui- 
sitely done, and of extraordinary inter- 
est. One is absolutely astonished at 
their extreme delicacy, and at the beauty 
and spirit with which the most intricate 
arabesques are here represented. On 
comparing these drawings with the ori- 
ginals, the most critical eye must be sa- 
tisfied that the character of the latter 
has been completely transferred to his 
copper by the artist, and that not 
even the smallest circumstance has been 
omitted. The graceful wavy forms of 
the foliages are rendered in the happiest 
manner. Jn order todo justice to the 
delicacy and labour in some of the mi- 
nuter ornaments and details, it is neces- 


| Sary to examine them through a magni- 
fier: with regard, also, to the literary 


portion of it, this is a publication of no 


| ordinary merit, for the writer displays 
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an intimate acquaintance with works of 
art, and with the various subjects of 
which he treats. Another publication 
of much interest, which has lately ap- 
peared in the same city, is a series of 
plates representing the finest scenes 

inted by Signor Sanquirico for the 
Theatre della Scala. In such subjects 
we do not look for a rigid observance of 
costume or of architectural severity. In 
this respect a sort of license is admissi- 
ble on the stage; where, if an artist 
produces striking effect, and exhibits 
genius and fancy, we must not censure 
him if he bestows on Coriolanus a mar- 
ble palace, and gives to the heroes of 
the Roman republic, habitations rivalling 
in magnificencethose of theemperors. In 
these compositions, Sanquirico has ma- 
nifested indisputable talent; they display 
a most fertile and inventive genius, and, 
at the same time, an elegant taste in the 
details. They are also characterized by 
great truth of perspective and powerful 
picturesque effect. The idea of thus 
preserving, by means of the graver, the 
productions of aclass of artists whose 
works, whatever be their merit, are so 
soon consigned to oblivion, seems to us 
a very commendable one, and one that 
we hope will be imitated in this country. 
~We know not why a good design should 
not be deserving of a place in a port- 
folio, merely because originally painted 
in distemper; nor are we aware that 
a good reason can be assigned why 
any interdict should prevail against the 
practice of which we have here so-inter- 
esting an example. Were subjects of 


third consists of subjects either restored 
‘from the remains of antiquity, or design- 
‘ed after the descriptions left us by clas- 
‘sical authors. ‘Those here given are a 
restoration of the Roman baths at Bo- 
denweiler, and the bath of Hippias, and 
a Grecian saloon, as described by Lu- 
cian. These possess no common merit, 
| since to a feeling for picturesque effect 
and classical design, they also add sound 
practical construction, exhibiting the 
mechanical architect as well as the man 





of taste. The author has already given 
many proofs of his professional ability : 
one of his latest is the New Town Hall, 
at Carlsruhe, in which he has most hap- 
pily overcome every difficulty, arising 
as well from situation as from the vari- 
ety of objects to be accomplished, and 
has succeeded in attaining the most per- 
fect convenience without the least sacri- 
fice on the part of taste. 
GREECE. 

‘LAsT night,’ says the editor of the 
Edinburgh Observer, ‘ we were favoured 
with a sight of a seal ring of gold, lately 
made in Athens: on one side is the 
head of Minerva—on the other the owl, 
with the three first letters of the word 
athenaion. It is avery well executed 
and spirited specimen of art. We men- 
tion this merely as an instance of the 
existence of the fine arts amongst a peo- 
ple who are very generally supposed to 
be semi-barbarians.’ 
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this kind occasionally engraved, it might | 
tend, innosmall degree, to improve the | 
taste of our scenic decorators, and to. 
stimulate them to more careful compo- 
sition. Nay, we think it would not be 


derogatory to the talents of our best ar- | 


chitects were they occasionally to em- 
ploy them in designing subjects for 
theatrical exhibition. They would here 
find free scope for their inventive pow- | 
ers, and might erect their most gorgeous | 
struetures without regard to estimates | 
oreconomy. We really wish that the. 
manager of Drury Lane had taken the 
advice of some professional man of taste — 
before he suffered his drop scene to be 
covered with such a hideous jumble of 
blue columns and uncouth finery. 
GERMANY. 

W EINBRENNER, the architect of the 
theatre at Carlsruhe, is publishing a 
work that will be interesting not only 
to those of his own profession, but like- 
wise to the admirers of antiquity. The 
two first numbers contain buildings, ex- 
ecuted after his own designs. The 
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Drury LANE THEATRE.—The Win- 
ter theatres generally begin to relax in 
their exertions as the warm weather and 
the benefits begin, but this is not the 
case with Drury Lane at present, nor 
can it cease to be attractive while Kean 
and Young remain to uphold tragedy ; 
Dowton, Munden, Knight, Harley, 
Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. Davison take 
comedy in charge; or, Braham, Horn, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Povey, take 
the lead in opera. ‘The host of talent 
engaged at this house secures an excel- 
lent performance every evening, and 
whether it be Othello, the Hypocrite, or 
the Travellers, the house ensures a 
crowded and a delighted audience. 
CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—The 
benefits at this theatre are in active pro- 
gress. On Wednesday, Miss M. Tree 
had avery crowded and elegant audience. 
The pieces acted were Twelfth Night, 
and the Marriage of Figaro. in the 
latter we were glad to see Miss Paton as 
the Countess, since it shows that those 


little jealousies said to exist between | 
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these sister (rather than rival) syTens, 
no longer exist. It is not our plan ge. 
nerally to criticise benefits, nor should 
we do so on the present occasion, but to 
notice two young twigs of the Tree which 
flourishes so luxuriantly in Covent Gar- 
den. Inthe Twelfth Night, Miss Ellen 
Tree played the part of Olivia prettily, 
but it affords little room for the devee 
lopment of talent. In the Marriage o 

| , g¢ of 
Figaro, the very difficult part of the 
page was ‘ attempted’ as the bills mo- 
destly announced it, by Miss A. Tree, a 
delicate young girl, about fifteen. It 
was one of the most successful “at. 
tempts’ we ever witnessed on the stage, 
The young creature is full of animation, 
possesses a fine clear and sweet voice, 
and seems to have an intuitive per- 
ception of the character, which she 
clothed with a delicacy that has seldom 
belonged to it. She is a very promising 
young actress. 

OtympPpic THEATRE.—Mons, Alex. 
andre produced a new entertainment at 
this theatre, on Monday night. It is 
entitled Nick and the Devil, and the 
plot, if the piece can be said to have 
one, is taken from the popular novel of 
The Devil on Two Sticks. This work, 
in judicious hands, might have been 
made to contribute matter for a spirited 
and humourous piece ; though, in this 
instance, we are constrained to say, 
Mons. Alexandre. owed but little to his 
original, and still less to his literary co- 
adjutor. The number and variety of cha- 
racters by one person, must exceed any 
thing hitherto attempted, and it is due 
to him to say, that we were astonished 
at the facility with which he assumed 
them, and the fidelity he imparted to 
each.—Any entertainment enriched with 
his wonderful ventriloquism must be 
amusing, and to this must be ascribed, 
the success that attended it; though 
every one who witnessed it, must have 
been sorry to see Mons, A.’s powers 
lavished on a piece so truly unworthy of 
them. 

Davis’s Amphitheatre, the Surrey, 
Cobourg, and Sadler's Wells, theatres, 
all opened with new attractions on Whit 
Monday, and we need scarcely say were 
well attended. 

VAUXHALL-GARDENS.— This de- 
lightful place of amusement—the Lon- 
don elysium, opened on Monday night 
to the public, under the same spirit 
management as rendered it so attractive 
last season. During the ‘ long vacation 
of these Gardens, no expense has been 
spared to render them not only more 
attractive, but more comfortable. 

It is not very generally known that 
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Vauxball-Gardens is one of the oldest 

laces of amusement in the metropolis, 
and that the place is traditionally said to 
have been planted for public gardens, as 
early as the reign of Charles I., but does 
not appear to have been used as such 


until some time afterwards :— 

“About the year 1667, as Aubrey tells us 
sn his “ History of Surrey,” Sir Samuel Mor- 
jand, to whom they then belonged, yave 
them a considerable degree of celebrity by 
building here a fine room, “the inside of 
which,” says he, “ is all looking-glass, and 
fountains very pleasant to behold; and 
which is much visited by strangers. It 
stands in the middle of the garden, covered 
with Cornish slate; on the point whereot he 

laced a punchinello, very well carved, 
which held a dial, but the winds have de- 
stroyed it.” In 1712, Addison, in his Spec- 
tator gives an account of a trip by water, 
from Temple Stairs, with his friend Sir Roger 
de Coverley, to these gardens; and later, 
we find, in No. 68 of the Connoisseur, a very 
humourous description of the behaviour of 
an uld citizen, who, notwithstanding his pe- 
nurious disposition, had treated his family 
here with a handsome supper. It was not 
until the year 1730, however, that these 
gardens were opened with the present sort 
of amusement ; when they were taken by 
the eccentric Jonathan Tyers, who rebuilt, 
or much altered Sir Samuel Morland’s man- 
sion; and the gardens, which Sir John Haw- 
kins describes as large, “ planted with a 
great number of stately trees, and laid out 
in shady walks, obtained the name of Spring 
Gardens; and the house being converted 
into a tavern or place of entertainment, was 
much frequented by the votaries of plea- 
sure.” Tyers opened the gardens with an 
advertisement of a Ridotto al Fresco—a 
term which the greater part of the people of 
this country had, till that time, been stran- 
gersto. These entertainments were repeat- 
ed in the course of the summer, and num- 
bers resorted to partake of them. This 
encouraged him to establish them as a place 
of musical entertainment for every evening 
during the summer season. To this end he 
Was at great expense in decorating the gar- 
dens with paintings. He engaged an excel- 
lent band of musicians; he issued silver 
tickets for admission, at a guinea each; and 
continuing to receive great encouragement, 
he set up an organ in the orchestra, erected 
a fine statute of Handel in a conspicuous 
part of the garden, and adopted such other 
tmproveinents as soon rendered them an ob- 
ject of general attraction. 

f late years, Vauxhall had begun 
to sink in popularity. The last sea- 
son, however, redeemed its character, 
and the present one will confirm it, The 
imptovements consist in trees replanted 
—walks newly..gravelled—boxes new 
painted—a new theatre: for ballets, in 


which Cinderella was admirably per- 
formed. The ball was brilliant, and 
Cinderella’s equipage, drawn by two 
Cautiful ponies, was very splendid. 





Then for the ascent a la Saqui, we have 
a Moorish fortress, which Mr. Black- 
more scales, on the rope, to a tremen- 
dous height. A musical temple, exhi- 
biting the five orders of architecture, a 
mechanical theatre, cosmoramas, hy- 
draulics, rope-dancing, fire-works, &c. 
&c. keep the visitors continually on the 
alert, and continually gratified. The 
more substantial part of the entertain- 
ment—the wine and suppers to wit, are 
on the same liberal and excellent style 
as last season. 


Literature and Science. 

Metropolitan Literary Institution —On 
Tuesday evening, Mr. F. Wood delivered 
the first of an introductory course of lectures 
on phrenology, at this new institution, Af- 
ter stating the various objections which have 
been urged against the doctrine, and the ri- 
dicule with which it has been assailed, the 
lecturer noticed the summary decision of 
Napoleon respecting its merits; pointing 
out the inconclusiveness and futility of his 
arguments. On this, as on many other oc- 
casions, that great man seems to have 
thought that his mere tpse dixit was sufficient 
to combat a theory, or Overturn a system. 
We will agree with the partisans of phreno- 
logy that it is a study replete with interest, 
but it is also one that demands the utmost 
caution, since the slightest oversight, with 
regard to any single circumstance influenc- 
ing character, may lead into gross error. Of 
its practical utility, therefore, we greatly 
doubt. We think, moreover, granting all 
that is urged in favour of this doctrine by 
its staunchest advocates, that phrenology 
can do no more than point Out certain ten- 
dencies and impulses, long preceding the 
development of what may be termed cha- 
racter, and more or less influencing it in af- 
ter-life. Taken under such limitations, the 
doctrine becomes less eatravagant and fan- 
ciful. The illustrations which the lecturer 
brought forward in support of the theory 
were ingenious and occasionally amusing. 
—With regard to lectures, objections, 
and certainly very plausible ones, have 
been urged against this species of scien- 
tific instruction, as tending rather to pro- 
mote literary coxcombry than habits of 
real study. But the lecturer’s object is lit- 
tle more than to present a brief outline of 
the pursuit,which he undertakes to illustrate 
in a popular manner; and to which he 
wishes to excite the attention of his audi- 
tors, leaving them afterwards to prosecute 
their inquiries by means of books. The 
establishment of the Metropolitan Institu- 
tion is so recent, that we hardly know whe- 
ther we ought to commend the plan of giv- 
ing lectures at so early a period. The 
apartment made use of, un this occasion,was 
particularly unfavourable for the purpose ; 
for, besides being toolimited to admit a nu- 
merous audience, its contiguity to the street 
frequently rendered the voice of the lecturer 
scarcely audible-—Dr, Gall is about to de- 











liver a course of lectures on the same sub- 
ject, which, we have uo doubt, will attracs 
considerable attention. 

The noble author of ‘ Glenarvon,’ ‘ Gra- 
ham Hamilton,’ and ‘ Ada Reis,’ has two 
new works in the press, one of which isa 
tale, entitled ‘ Charles and Julia;’ the other, 
a work of an entircly original character. . 

The Eisteddvod, appointed in commemo- 
ration of the national customs of Wales, was 
held on Thursday, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. It was the third anniversary of 
the revived Society of Cymmrodorion, ori- 
ginally formed, and now designed for the 
cultivation of ancient British literature an 
music, but more particularly of music and 

oetry. A concert, conducted by Mr. 
Fasss, which combined the talents of ma- 
ny excellent performers, was elegantly at- 
tended in the morning, and the Institution 
afterwards dined together—Lord Kenyon 
presiding. | 

The Society Arti Salutifere met at Am- 
sterdam, May 14, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of Vaccine by the im- 
mortal Jenner. Mr. Van der Breggen, Pre- 
sident of the Society, made an animated 
address, in which he did merited justice td 
the illustrious deceased,whose bust, covered 
with a veil, stood beforehim. In the middle 
of his discourse he took off the veil and 
placed on the bust the civic crown. 

Tesselated Pavement.—On Wednesday 
se’nnight some labourers working in a field 
belonging to H. Noyes, Esq , of Thruxton, 
near Weyhill, discovered, about two feet 
under the ground, a most beautiful tesselated 
pavement, supposed to be the flooring of a 
tent used by some Roman general. The 
land is cleared away, and, with little excep- 
tion, it presents a most perfect picture of 
antiquity. The pavement is composed of 
small dyes, about half an inch square, of 
various colours, and, according to the dif- 
ferent compartments, varying in size; the 
workmanship is beautifully shaded, and the 
figures, which are mostly preserved perfect, 
show great art of delineation. In the cen- 
tre is placed the general, with the right arm 
extended, clasping a goblet—in the left is a 
spear—over his shoulder hangs the skin of a 
wild beast, aud his feet are resting on the 
back of a leopard. The whole is delight- 
‘fully ornamented, and certainly offers to the 
curious a choice specimen of early days. 
The inscription, which is as perfect as at 
first, is on the upper margin of the pavement, 
and is as follows :-— 

QVINTVS NATALVS IVAIALINAS ET BODENI. 
At the upper side of the square, indeed, just 
above the letter Q, is a piece of free-stone 
about two feet square. 


—— 
Che Bee. 

Algernon Sydney.—When Algernon Syd- 
ney placed his head on the block, the exe- 
cutioner asked him (as was the custom in 
such cases) whether he should rise again? 
The intrepid patriot replied, ‘ Not till the 
general resurrection. Strike on!’ 








the Lammergeyer —Simond, in his iater- 
esting Journal of a Tour in Switzerland, 
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mentions having seen an inaccessible shelf 
of rock, upon which a lainmergeyer (the 
vulture of lambs) once alighted with an in- 
fant it had carried away from one of the 
villages in that country. Some red scraps, 
remnants of the child’s clothes, were for 
years observed, says the tradition, on the 
fatal spot. 


Impromptu, on hearing of the debut of the two 
Sisters of Miss M. Tree, at her Benefit, on 
Wednesday last, at Covent Garden Theatre. 


The change in the season, the sunshine and 
show Ts, 
Have given the Garden an increase of pow’'rs, 
Forbidding all coldness and blight ; 
For, behold! in addition to others so fair, 
Who have long been admir’d in the blooming 
parterre, 
We have two Trees come out in one night ! 
J. M.L. 
A man, who wished to pass one of the 
barriers of Paris, in 1798, was required to 
give his vame, &c. to the persons on duty. 
*f am Monsieur le Marquis de St. Cyr.’ 
‘Citizen, there are no Monsieurs now.’ 
‘ Very well, then, le Marquis St. Cyr.” * You 
ought to know, citizen, that there are nei- 
ther nobles, titles, nor marquisats.’ In that 
case, de St. Cyr, if you please.’ De is not 
used now.” ‘Then say simply, St. Cyr.’ 
‘ Ah! but all saints, you know, have been 
abolished.’ ‘* Well, if it must be so, write 
Cyr.’ ‘No, citizen, there are no longer any 
Sires, (the pronuuciation is the same.) 
Thus, piece by piece, the unfortunate Mar- 
by the Revolution, till he 
ound bimself atthe barrier of Paris without 
a name. ' 
Fashion. 
Fashion, little flippant thing, 
What in fashion did thee bring, 
That the gentlefolks should make 
Such a fuss for fashion sake. 


Why large buckles, why the small, 
Whi no buckles now at all ? 

If the matter right I take, 
Alamode, for fashion sake. 


One time this and one time that, 
Now a large, then little hat, 
Fight a duel, life at stake ! 

Kill and die, for fushion sake. 


Why the Jew "gainst Christian set, 
Why the ring, and why the bet, 
Square the fist, the noddle break, 
Tis a match for fashion sake. 


See the misses full of glee ; 
How they sip and sip their tea, 
Not a morsel will they take, 
They must fast for fashion sake. 


See the masters full of pride, 
Twelve-inch'd cane, and hat aside! 
How they swagger, act the rake, 
Curse and swear, for fashion sake. 


Fickle Fashion, why this fuss, 
Acting and behaving thus, 

Must the wise your whims partake, 
And be fools, tor fashion sake ? 


But I see, the reason's plain, 
Trade will have the greater gain, 
Milliners and taylors make 
Longer bills for fashion sake 


The following is the title of an act which 
is now before the Pensytvania legislature : 





‘An act to annul the marriage of John 
Pippin and Loves his wife.’ , 

Which of the Pippin’s have thrown the 
apple of discord, the Franklin Gazette says, 
we are not informed, but presume, from the 
above title, that it cannot be ‘ John Pippin, 
and leves his wife.’ 

Christchurch.—On the right side of the 
path leading into the church-yard of this 
parish, there isa tomb, with the following 
enigmatical inscription :— 

We were not slayne, but rays'd; 
Rays’d not to life, 

But to be buried twice, 
By men of strife. 

What rest could th’ living have 
When dead had none? 

Agree amongst you, 
Heere we ten are one. 

Hen. Rogers, died April 17th, 1671. 

There are two traditions respecting this 
epitaph. One of them says that a vessel 
was stranded in the west bay in this parish, 
and that the bodies of ten persons were cast 
ashore, and buried in a field not far from 
the spot; but that the owner of the field 
caused them to be disinterred, and removed 
into the church-yard. ‘This is not satis- 
factory, and the following is still less so. 
The persons here interred are represented 
to have been active royalists during the 
civil wars iu the reign of Charles the First, 
and to have rendered themselves so ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the popular party of 
the day, that, after their interment, their 
bodies were taken up, treated with the most 
undeserved indignity, and then thrown alto- 
gether into one common grave. How these 
observations, or how the inscription itself 
agrees, or is connected with the concluding 
line, mnst be left to the judgment of the 
reader. 
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THE conclusion.of the review of Ringan Gil- 
haize is unavoidably deferred to next week. 

‘A Mechanic’s Journl of a Route from Lon- 
don to Paris ;’ ‘ Libesty’s Address to the Spa- 
niards ;’ J. R. P.; and the ‘ Peripatetic, No. VI.’ 
in our next. 








This day is published, a new edition greatly improved, 
price 6s. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA of WIT. 


‘ Let those laugh now who never laugh'd before ; 
Let those who always laugh'd, now laugh the more.’} 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock. and Joy; 
Lougman, Hurst, and Co.; G.and W. B. Whittaker ; 
and T. Mason. 


+4+ This volume contains nearly 1600 Articles of 
Anecdote and Wit, upwards of 200 of which are new in 
the present edition. 





This day is published, price 2s. containing 24 engrav- 
ings, aud 768 columns of closely printed matter, 
Part ILL. of 


Tue MIRROR of LITERATURE, 


AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION .—Dentists, Me- 
dico-Chirurgical, Worm Doctors, Water Doctors, Au- 
rists, Medical Boards, General Practitioners, and such 
of the Public as have had occasion to consult any of the 
above personages, will find amusement and instruction 
in the Third Part of the MIRROR, which contains a 
Letter from a young Surgeon in the Country te a Phy- 
sician in Town, and another Letter on the Difficulties 
of a Consulting Surgeon. 
Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand. 


The First Volume of the Mirror, containing Thirty 
Numbers, upwards of Forty Engraviugs, with Title, 
Preface, and Index, is just completed. and may be had 
vf all Booksellers, price 53. 6d. in boards. 
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Me. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION 


of PAINTINGS is now open, 16, OLD BON 
STREET, «pposite Stafford Street.” Adu ° 
Abnmady grees reet. Admittance, js, 





This day is published, in 2 vols. price 15s, in boards, 


WILLOUGHBY;; or, REFORMaA. 
TION. The Influence of Religious Principles, 
By the Author of ‘ Decision,' ‘ Caroline Ormsby,’ ke. 


Printed forC and J Rivington, Water] 
Mall, and St. Paul's Charch- Yard. rloo Place, Pall 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. a New Edition of 


VATHEK. 


By Mr. BECKFORD. 
With a Frontispiece, engraved by Charles Warren 
from a drawing by R. Westall, R. A. ; 


Printed for William Clarke, New Bond Street. 





To Sehoolmasters, Teachers, &c. 
This day was published, and may be had gratis, 


A NEW and COMPLETE CATA. 


LOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS, in various Languages, 
Alphabeticelly and Systematically arranged. 


Published by G & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day was published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
boards, 


DECEMBER TALES. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





Just published, in two vols. 8vo. price 11. 14s, bds. 


ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. F.R.S. ke. 
The ninth edition, enlarged and recomposed through- 
out. Lllustrated with ten plates by Lowry, and nume- 
rous wood-cuts. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 





This day was published, in 3 volumes 12mo. price 2!s, 
boards, 


SEVENTY-SIX. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ LOGAN.’ 
‘Our Country !—Right or Wrong. 


* However successful an author may be, he will bea 
hypocrite or a foul, if he pretend to feel any gratitude 
to the public for their favour. He ought to remember 
that the obligation is as much theirs as bis: and that 
they would see him and his family perish, inch by inch, 
10 Starvation and wretchedness, before they buy 
his book, unless they had their money's worth.’'—Vide 
Author's Preface. 





PAINTERS. 


Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster 
Row, price 12s. coloured and framed; or 7s.6d. in 
the sheet, plain, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL CHART 


of the MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS, from the 
Revival of the Art to the close of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, translated, and arranged in Schools and Ages, from 
the private French Notes of Sir MatthewVan Bree, for- 
merly Historical Painter to the Empress Josephiue, 
and at present Professor-in-Chief of the Royal Acade- 
niy ot Arts at Antwerp: with the addition of the Eng- 
lish Painters, and notices of some of the foreign artists 
who have painted in England. 
By MAJOR BELL. 
*,® In this Chart will be seen, embodied under a s10- 
gle view, the distinguishing character of every separa 
School, the names of all the eminent Masters, the pe 
riod in which they severally lived, the subjects for 
which each was most noted, or the excellence for which 
each was most famed. It may also be had, ded to 
Professor Bredow’s Tables of History and Literature, 
in royal folio, price 1]. 10s. half bound. 


SERRE ELES 


London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw» dvors East of Excter Change; to whom pee 
tisements and communications * for the Edéter’ {pos 
paid) ure to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Halli Court; Ray. Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smath, 42, Duke Street, Gro 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the po 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Suthertard, Ca’ 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow; 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsoenders Pub 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.— Printed 
Davidson ,Vld Dosaels Court g0arey Street. 
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